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SHORT DRIVE TO ANOTHER WORLD! 


With today’s fine cars and modern highways, another world may 
be just hours from home. 

Another world, where it’s so quiet a person can hear himself 
think. Where the only thing that’s hurrying around is the breeze. 

The new American knows the shortest way to get there. When 
he feels the need to get away, his car is ready to take him. 

At the American Oil Company, we know of the many big 
and little ways the car is important to the new American. And 
we supply the kind of petroleum products and service that help 
it run the way he wants it to. 

But we're never quite satisfied with things the way they are. 
For example, our scientists and engineers (we have more than a 
thousand) are testing fuels and lubricants by “driving” cars 
under the most severe conditions— without ever taking them 
outdoors! It’s all done in the industry’s newest and most ad- 


vanced chassis dynamometer room. 


You expect more from Standard—and you get it! 


STANDARD OIL EEL 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN OIL COMPANY \ || 24 
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You MEAN WE'RE 
SOMETHING SPECIAL? 


GEsi - 
s EpucaATors 


You Are 
VW 
CLASSIFIED Risks 


FOR AUTO INSURANCE 


Automobile Insurance rates are based on 
facts and figures. These prove beyond 
all doubt that certain classes of drivers 
have fewer automobile accidents . 

and are therefore entitled to substantial 
reductions from “standard” rates! This, 
in addition to the fact that we deal direct- 


A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY ly with you without paying a salesmans 
commission enables us to give you lower 


rates. If you qualify as a “classified” 
CLASSIFIED RISK car owner, it will pay you to complete 
and mail the inquiry form below. Doing 


INSURANCE CORP. so places you under no obligation. 
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SAVE UP TO 30%. You deal Direct. No Protection throughout the United States 
broker or agent commission to pay .. . you and Canada . . . exceptionally prompt 
SAVE the difference. and reliable claims service. 
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Recommended and endorsed by the Wisconsin Education Association 
WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION WJE-9 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
WANE. 1. Occupation 

















HOME ADDRESS. a 
STREET CITY ZONE 2. Is car customarily driven to and from 
work? 
COUNTY Yes No 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE (S) : a 
YEAR MAKE MODEL BODY STYLE 3. sae drivers — 25 give: ee 














Send Coupon In For Rates Only— 
MONTH DAY YEAR This Is Not A Contract! 





PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES 
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Letters 


Legislative Program 
Tomah, Wis. 

The legislature has come and gone for 
the present only. But during the session 
you have carried out again for the WEA a 
very fine constructive program. 

May I just write Thank You and say 
more power to you in the adjourned ses- 
sion. 

E. J. McKean, 
Mayor, City of 
Tomah 

Your words are encouraging. They all 
help especially when the program for bet- 
ter education seems hard to sell. 

a = = 
Support for Higher Education 
Madison, Wis. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for the 
opportunity you gave me in the February 
and March issues of the Journal of Educa- 
tion to report to your readers the need of 
public higher education in Wisconsin for 
increased financial support during the next 
biennium. 

I believe that the people of Wisconsin, 
once they are aware of the valid needs of 
the University of Wisconsin and of the 
Wisconsin State Colleges, will do all in 
their power to provide the funds necessary 
to assure the future greatness of these in- 
stitutions and to enhance the meaningful 
contributions of these institutions to the 
well-being of the state and of the nation. 


Your willingness to include in your pub- 
lication my articles dealing with financial 
support has been deeply appreciated. I am 
hopeful that greater understanding thru- 
out the state will be generated by the evi- 
dence presented in them. 

Thanks for the efforts of the WEA in 
behalf of public higher education. 


Rosert H. DEZoniIA 
The WEA gladly supports any program 
to improve the techniques and facilities for 
education at all levels. 
= = * 


Praise for Service 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

I am writing to express my appreciation 
for the manner in which the Washington 
National Insurance Company has handled 
my claim arising from my protracted ill- 
ness. I thought that you and the members 
of the Wisconsin Education Association 
would be interested in knowing. 

Last fall I was taken seriously ill and 
have been unable to work, thus being con- 
fined to my home. The Insurance Company 
has been most courteous in the attention 
they have given my claim and have re- 
mitted promptly each month. It is both 
gratifying and satisfying to be insured with 
a company such as this. 

Their local representative has been most 
helpful in supplying me with all necessary 
information. 

Rex K. JoHN 

We are pleased to know that Washing- 
ton National has served you promptly. 


Meet the Professor 
Washington, D. C. 

Many thanks for your gracious letter of 
May 18 regarding the “Meet the Profes- 
sor’ television series. 

We, too, hope that “Meet the Professor” 
will be continued next fall over the ABC- 
TV Network. The prospects are good. 
When our plans are final regarding the 
future of this series, we will be in touch 
with you. 

We are indeed grateful to you for your 
interest in and kind remarks about the 
series. 

G. Kerry SMITH 
Executive Secretary 
Association for 
Higher Education. 


x + a 


Merit Rating Study 
Beloit, Wis. 

Thank you very much for the material 
on merit rating you sent us for use by our 
Salary Committee. It was especially useful 
to us at this time. 

At your suggestion we also wrote the 
NEA for material, and it was sent 
promptly. 

It is always encouraging to rediscover 
that our professional organizations respond 
so quickly to requests for help. 

Gorpon O. JENSEN 

It is all a part of the service of your 
professional associations. We’re pleased to 
do it. That’s what members pay their dues 
for. 











As an important 








service to their Members — 


sw We oo ov 0 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
ENDORSE 


GROUP INCOME 


PROTECTION PLANS 


i in more than 3,000 school systems 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


LOCAL OFFICE. 
Write for Particulars 
606 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





in 47 states 
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A HAPPY WAY TO TEACH IMPORTANT HEALTH HABITS 





by Walt Disney Productions 
© 1961, Walt Disney Productions 


°20 Ten Minute Color Movie. Full of fun—and practical suggestions on 
°° cold prevention for boys and girls of all ages. Film available free on 
x short-term loan for showing or repeat performance. 
Pe eS a mY 
Plan a complete pro- Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-91-C14 


gram with the film, 

_ cold prevention posters and health 

pledge (for grades 2, 3 and 4). 

Free from the makers of Kleenex 
tissues. 


New Teaching Aid 


Filmstrip adaptation of “How to 
Catch a Cold’. Designed for use in 
areas where no sound equipment 
is available. An important addition 
to your school health library. 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16 mm sound 
and color movie version of “How to Catch a Cold.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 





2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


Name 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) (please print) 











In addition, please send: 

___ copies o¢ Health Pledge (for School Grade 
grades 2, 3 and 4) 

—__sets of posters (large 
schools may require more Street 
than one set) 

___l enclose my check or money 














. order in the amount of $3.00 City Zone___ State 
Filmstrip and instructor's script for theinstructor’s script and 
only *3.00-—check coupon. new filmstrip adaptation of NOTE: Material will be sent to teachers and 
_ : “How to Catch a Cold.” authorized adult personnel only. 


KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION Lene meme See eee eee 
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Defining Terms 
New Richmond, Wis. 

I just read your editorial in the May 
issue of the WEA Journal entitled “Let’s 
Define Terms.” I think this is a very ap- 
propriate insight into the problem of local 
control. Too often people become singu- 
larly engrossed in a narrow perspective of 
things. We need to stand up and be 
counted periodically. 

Joun F. McKENNA 
Superintendent 
We are please to receive your reaction to 


our editorial. For some it seems horizons 
are very limited. 
= 2 o 
Deductible Expense 
Poynette, Wis. 

Thank you for the advice, counsel, and 
cooperation that your office gave me re- 
garding the contested education expenses 
deduction on my federal income tax re- 
turns for 1960. 

The education expenses were contested 
by the Milwaukee office of the Internal 
Revenue Service, on the basis that I was 





Y THIRD GRADE AUTHORS 


| amy 


By Mrs. Drennon Lynch, 3rd grade teacher— 
based on her article in the Tennessee Teacher. 


What she says here is generally applicable on any grade level. 


Like all children, my 3rd grade 
boys and girls could express them- 
selves creatively when they had 
something to say. How they com- 
municated their ideas depended, 
in large measure, on the freedom 
with which their own thoughts 


had been permitted to grow. 


it children had rich and varied 
backgrounds and were secure in 
their associations, expressions 
were rich (their ideas repressed 
and within narrow patterns, the 


expression quality stunted). 


Interest in writing was gradually 
developed by praise and attention 
given even to the weakest en- 
deavor. Love, praise, recognition 
control direction of child’s crea- 


tive activities. 


i \ 
sUGGESTIONS NS 


} helpful 


Some sentences will need to be 
accepted that upper grade teach- 
ers would frown upon, but sen- 
tences must not be left incomplete 
and must end with proper punc- 
tuation mark. 

Creative writing and drawing soon 
became contagious. A story or 
poem did something special for a 
child. There’s creative ability in 
all children and in many types of 
experience if creative effort and 
thought are given. 

When children want to write and 
know efforts will be read, they 
tend to write well. A story a day 
seems too much. Creative work 
should not be crowded or hurried. 
Purpose is important. We had a 
book in which everyone did some- 
thing. Great were the thrills the 
day it came from the bindery in 
its beautiful red cover. 


The bit of sweet 
so Satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 
and the smooth pleasant chewing 
of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


help you feel relaxed, refreshed. 


meeting the minimum requirements for my 
profession—namely, a master’s degree. 

Upon my request, I was granted an in- 
formal conference with an auditor of the 
Madison office of the Internal Revenue 
Service. After hearing the details of the 
case, he granted the education expenses 
deduction. .. . 


To deduct or not to deduct that’s the 
question. Usually each case is decided on 
its merits. 








LARSON 


LEONARD A. 


Leonard A. Larson, professor and 
director of the Department of Men’s 
Physical Education, University of 
Wisconsin, is the author of a series 
of articles on physical education 
which begins in this issue of the 
Journal and will continue for three 
more numbers. His_ professional 
preparation and his experience in 
teaching and administration in the 
area of physical education place 
him in the top ranks of leaders pro- 
moting physical fitness. 

A graduate of Concordia College 
(Minn.) and Springfield College 
(Mass.), he received his doctor’s de- 
gree in physical education at New 
York University, majoring in physi- 
cal education. After a short period 
as high school instructor, he became 
professor and director of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion at Springfield College. 

In 1942 after a period in the 
Officers Training School (USAF) he 
was appointed Officer-in-Charge of 
Physical Fitness Research at USAF 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Following his service with the 
USAF, he joined the faculty at New 
York University in 1945 and rose 
rapidly to become professor of edu- 
cation and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Health, 
and Recreation. He joined the staff 
of the UW School’ of Education in 
1959. 

Dr. Larson has been the co-author 
and author of many publications in 
the fields of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation and is a mem- 
ber of several national committees 
engaged in promoting physical fit- 
ness for all ages of our population. 
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The Journal’s Cover 


Delegates. Delegates. Delegates. Everywhere there were delegates. 
Nearly 6,000 representatives from every state and territory of the 
United States represented the 765,000 members of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the 99th annual convention in Atlantic City 
June 25-30. Our cover photograph shows only a portion of the total. 
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Henry C. Weinlick, 
WEA Executive Secretary, Madison 


Henry C. Rowe, 
NEA Director, Beloit 


Ewald Turner, 
NEA President, Pendleton, Ore. 


Harry W. Jones, 
WEA President, Wausau 


The President’s Page 


Didn't this summer pass along quickly? Seems as if 
we just finished closing our classroom doors for the 
last time before summer vacation when here we are 
at the start of a new school year. Now that each of 
you had an enjoyable vacation, you are ready and 
eager to cope with the coming school year. 

One of the responsibilities we face as teachers is 
to our profession. It is up to us to constantly seek to 
improve that profession. One of the ways we can 
do this is to join our local, state, and national organ- 
izations. Each of your local association membership 
chairman or whoever handles your membership should 
have the unified dues blanks we adopted last year. 
This blank makes it very easy for your enrolling officer 
to fill out your membership in your local association, 
the Wisconsin Education Association, and the National 
Education Association. Each of you will become a 
unified dues paying member when you think thru 
your responsibility to your profession. Let’s join our 
organizations with at least a twofold purpose in mind. 
Certainly we should ask ourselves what advantages 
will we have by becoming members? But more im- 
portant, we should ask ourselves what contributions 
can we make to our profession by being active mem- 
bers? Are you pulling your fair share of the load of 
improving our profession or are you letting others 
pull the load while you reap the benefits? It is a 
matter of fact that in the past Wisconsin teachers have 
done a remarkable job of joining local and state asso- 
ciations but have left something to be desired when 
it comes to National Education Association member- 
ship. It has improved greatly the past few years but 
needs a great deal more improvement if we are going 
to do our part to have “A Million or More by 64.” So 
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let’s give unified membership serious consideration 
this year. 

It will be a great deal of help to your Credentials 
Committee if you send your membership blanks and 
money to the Executive Secretary’s office as early as 
possible. That will expedite the certification of your 
delegates to the Representative Assembly. This means 
that each of you has the responsibility of seeing that 
your membership blank and money gets to your en- 
rolling officer as soon as possible. 

There were at least two events during the past sum- 
mer that will be of interest and use to your local: 

1. The NEA Convention at Atlantic City. 

If your local had a delegate there he has reported 
or will soon report on his impressions of the conven- 
tion. If you didn’t have a delegate you can contact 
one of the two delegates elected from your district or 
your district WEA Executive Committee member for 
a report. It proved to be a most interesting and in- 
formative convention with something of interest for 
each of you. 

2 The WEA Leadership Conference at Stevens 
Point. 

Many local associations sent representatives to this 
conference and they came away with all kinds of 
ideas. Most of these ideas can and will be put into 
practice for the betterment of your local association. 
If you didn’t have a representative you missed a good 
bet so plan to have one or several there next year. 

Best of luck to each of you in this challenging new 
school year. Plan to come to the WEA convention No- 
vember 2-3. 

Harry W. Jones 
President 
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President Clarice Kline keynotes NEA’s 
99th annual convention at Atlantic City with 


‘A Charge to Keep’ 


ISCONSIN was in the spot- 

light during the 99th annual 
convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Atlantic City, 
June 25-June 30. Centered in that 
spotlight was Clarice Kline, a class- 
room teacher from Waukesha High 
School and president of the NEA. 

For six days delegates and mem- 
bers from every state and territory 
debated in business sessions, in ho- 
tel lobbies, and on the Boardwalk, 
the relative merits of proposals to 
improve education and the profes- 
sion. 

Setting the stage for the annual 
convention was President Kline’s 
keynote address on her theme for 
the year, “A Charge to Keep.” After 
a year of her professional leader- 
ship, she reminded the General As- 
sembly that “The Charge to Keep” 
is still there—a clarion call to com- 
mitment and action. 


HENRY C. ROWE 
NEA Director 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


“In a world that talks almost cas- 
ually of interplanetary missiles and 
the launching of men into space; on 
a globe where Moscow, Peiping, and 
New Delhi are nearly as close as the 
corner store; in a world whose popu- 
lation reveals that three out of five 
belong to non-white races; in a cold 
war directed toward reaching and 
capturing men’s minds and emo- 
tions, the people of the United 
States must turn to their schools for 
educated leaders who can _ think 
clearly, and who have something to 
believe in, and who can turn ideas 
into reality. 

“Early America committed itself 
to democracy, wherein every man 
was the equal of every other and 
each had the opportunity to develop 
to his highest level, where privilege 
belonged to everyone and learning 
was the key that unlocked the door 
of greatness. Thus, the doors of pub- 


Wisconsin delegates rate the front seats. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


President Turner receives the gavel. 


lic schools opened wider and wider 
over the years to educate all the 
children of all the people... . 

“The philosophy of the public 
schools for all children is being at- 
tacked on many fronts. The charge 
to us is to help the American people 
of our time see that in our tradition 
of universal public education lie the 
answers to the problems of our to- 
morrows. .. . 

“The NEA has committed itself in 
its charter and in its platform to 
those activities which will guaran- 
tee, develop, and promote the Amer- 
ican public school and the educa- 
tional opportunities that it offers. 
This is the charge we must forever 
keep.” 


Pres. Kennedy’s Message 

In a special message from Presi- 
dent Kennedy delivered by Con- 
gressman Frank Thompson, Jr., the 
President expressed the hope that 
he would sign the federal support 
bill this summer but he warned that 
“the crucial period for this legisla- 
tion is still ahead.” 

“That will be the end of a forty- 
year battle,” the President’s message 
said. “But more than an end, it will 
be a beginning. For mere money 
alone is not enough. Enactment of 
this bill will not improve the excel- 
lence of education over night. Our 
goal—our objective in obtaining 
these funds—is not simply to prove 
an adequate educational system that 
will permit the maximum develop- 
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ment of the talents of every Ameri- 
can boy and girl. 

“This will require continued lead- 
ership and stimulation by the fed- 
eral government—including the en- 
actment of other educational meas- 
ures already proposed, It will re- 
quire increased effort by our state 
and local school systems, by school 
boards and parents and individual 
citizens. 

“But perhaps the greatest respon- 
sibility of all will rest with you, the 
teachers of America. In the last anal- 
ysis no amount of federal aid, no 
amount of new classrooms, no 
amount of state and local support 
can succeed without your daily ef- 
forts to improve the minds of our 

Registration was only the beginning. children. That is why you bear a re- 
sponsibility for the nation’s future 
that is as heavy as that of any office- 
holder, and that is also why I think 
it imperative that our federal aid to 
the education program include 
funds for teachers’ salaries. 

“No man who sits in the White 
House can fail to be sobered by the 
problems which will face future 
generations as well as our own. 
Whatever decisions we make, what- 
ever events which occur in our time, 
the students of today and tomorrow 
will face in their time a host of de- 
cisions so critical and complex as to 
demand a degree of wisdom and 
dedication never previously reached. 
Thus to a great extent, the success 
of freedom then depends upon the 
success of free education now.” 


Hyman’s Comments 

Sidney Hyman, author and lec- 
turer, in addressing the general ses- 
sion, paid one of the finest tributes 
to the American public school that 
an NEA audience has heard in many 
a year. 

“The American public school was 
the first in history that tried to give 
the mass of people an education, 
limited elsewhere to the privileged 
few. It was the first that tried to use 
education as a force to level class 
differences rather than widen them. 
It was also,” Hyman added, “a 
school that grasped a physical task 
epic in size.” 

Tho the schools, Hyman con- 
ceded, “have occasionally stam- 
mered, strayed, or had the buzz of 
an uncertain bee, they have carried 


The President explains NEA Charter to Badgers. within themselves the self-correc- 
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tional idea that liberty and learning 
must lean on each other for their 
mutual support.” 

A direct fruit of this idea has been 
the effort of the schools to shape 
children into the radically new kind 
of citizen who would grasp the 
complex needs in Webster’s simple 
cry for liberty and union, “a citizen 
who would strive to resolve the 
natural and ceaseless cross-tensions 
between the rights of the individual 
and the claims of community.” 

Outlining the new tasks for the 
school in a world where we must 
“live with the idea that human his- 
tory now hangs by a twelve-minute 
alert before a thermonuclear device 
snaps the thread,” Hyman. said: 
“First, the school must make sure 
that the next generation of children 
can restore the integrity of our best 
words, now in danger of being cor- 
rupted abroad or feared here at 
home. Second, the school must make 
the patriotism of American citizen- 
ship the nursery for a human pa- 
triotism as broad as the globe. And 
third, the school must prepare the 
next generation to work for a global 
enlargement of the American con- 
cept of liberty and union—where the 
individual differences of nations will 
be respected, and their liberty best 
secured by solidly based acts of un- 
ion with each other.” 


Carr Reviews Progress 

In a dramatic audio-visual report 
Wm. G. Carr, NEA executive secre- 
tary, reviewed the Association's ac- 
complishments in the four years 


North Carolina commissions an Admiral. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


since the Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia which voted to expand 
the NEA program of services. 

1. A scientific polling technique 
has reinforced the already strong re- 
search program of the Association, 
now enabling it to gather facts and 
opinions much faster and more accu- 
rately. Writers, editors, artists, and 
photographers have been employed 
to improve publications. Three re- 
gional offices and five field workers 
have been added and the number of 
field visits has doubled. Public rela- 
tions services and participation in 
lay meetings have increased. 

2. All-out cooperative efforts be- 
tween local, state, and national as- 
sociations have raised the level of 
teacher salaries from a $4,200 aver- 
age in 1956-57 to over $5,200 in 


It’s fun to ride the escalator. 


1960-61. A legal counsel and a tech- 
nical writer have been added to 
speed up investigation of unjust at- 
tacks on teachers. A consultant on 
teacher welfare has been employed 
to develop a life insurance program 
for members, and two major pro- 
grams have been sponsored to im- 
prove conditions of work. 

3. The New Horizons Project for 
the Teaching Profession has set new 
professional goals. Three staff mem- 
bers have been employed to help 
teacher recruitment, and Teaching 
Career Month has been started. The 
Project on the Instructional Program 
is at its half-way mark, and budgets 
have been increased in other in- 
structional areas, 

4. High priority has been given 
for the federal legislative program 


Hawaiian friend and the President. 


because of the inadequacies of local 
and state revenue for education. 


New NEA Programs 

The Delegate Assembly approved 
several recommendations of vital 
concern to all teachers. They are: 

1. All new active members join- 
ing the NEA after August 31, 1964 
must have a bachelor’s degree at 
least. 

2. A plan for life insurance for 
NEA members was adopted. 

3. Funds were allotted for the 
study of NEA goals. In the process 
the interests and needs of NEA 
members will be explored thru ques- 
tionnaires, conferences, and in inter- 
views. A study will be made of the 
staff and program needed to serve 
the interests of urban and rural local 
associations. 

4. The formation of a Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages was ap- 
proved. 

5. The functions of the present 
Defense Commission and the Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom were transferred to a new 
Commission on Professional Rights 
and Responsibilities. 


Department Sessions 

The 29 Departments of the NEA, 
holding meetings on Monday and 
Wednesday afternoons, brought 
hard choices to many delegates who 
wanted to be in two places at the 
same time. Tuesday afternoon's 
choice was still harder, when 22 
open meetings of committees, com- 
missions, and the National Council 
on Teacher Retirement spilled over 
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from the Convention Hall into ho- 
tels the length of the Boardwalk. 

What problems are faced in devel- 
oping large city programs to serve 
academically talented children? 
Should the humanities receive em- 
phasis to that now received by the 
physical sciences? What are pros- 
pects for the year-round school? 
What is the role of technological in- 
novations in improving instruction? 
These were among the varied topics 
discussed Thursday afternoon in sec- 
tional meetings on promising new 
practices in education. 

Several groups were concerned 
with special work being done to up- 
date curricular materials and meth- 
ods in subject matter fields, One 
group heard Hulda Grobman, con- 
sultant from the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences, tell about new 
curriculum developments in that 
field. In another, Bruce Meserve of 
Montclair (N. J.) State College told 
of new trends in algebra and geom- 
etry. School camping and outdoor 
education were seen as means of en- 
riching science, art, and other areas 
as well as developing skills for the 
outdoors. 

In foreign language teaching at 
the elementary level, there was con- 
cern not only with language mas- 
tery but also with the cultural con- 
tent presented. Concern that chil- 
dren get an accurate image of other 
peoples also was redected in the re- 
port of the Glens Falls project on 
Improving the Teaching of World 
Affairs. 

A broad look at instruction was 


“Look. | can ride.” 


Jack: ‘‘What? Only 36%.” 


given in the session on the NEA 
project on the Instructional Program 
of the Public Schools, where impli- 
cations for college presidents and 
professors, classroom teachers, ele- 
mentary principals, and state educa- 
tion associations were pointed out. 
Another broad look at instructional 
improvement focused on the role of 
the wide range of technological 
devices. 

Some promising new _ practices 
were more especially the concern of 
the administrator—e.g., staff ‘utiliza- 
tion. B. Frank Brown, principal of 
Melbourne (Florida) High School, 
believes that “education from now 
on must put a premium on imagi- 
nation, on versatility, on adaptabil- 
ity, and on those qualities of mind 
which equip men and women to 
cope successfully with rapidly 
changing situations.” This, he main- 
tains, cannot be done in the self- 
contained classroom. 

Some newer practices focus di- 
rectly on the classroom teacher and 
the child. Phoenix (Arizona) teach- 
ers reported “a revolutionary idea” 
for organizing teaching materials 
and methods without the traditional 
lesson plan. 

Not all the promising new prac- 
tices are in the school itself; our 
local associations are also finding 
new ways of working. These were 
exchanged in discussion groups 
which ranged in their clientele from 
county associations serving rural 
communities to urban associations 
serving areas of 400,000 population 
and over. Emphasis thruout was on 
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new techniques found to be of value 
in helping the group operate more 
effectively. 


Exhibits Reveal Trends 

From automatic teaching devices 
to zoological specimens, exhibits of 
teaching tools ranging from “a” to 
“z” attracted thousands of visitors 
daily to the booths of 154 firms at 
Convention Hall. 

Among the newer types of exhibits 
were programed textbooks and 
three types of teaching machines. 
The simplest model was operated 
with a pencil eraser; the more com- 
plex carried programs on film pro- 
jected by the student. Materials and 
equipment to assist in teaching sci- 
ence and foreign languages were 
prominent in many exhibits. 

It was evident from the exhibits, 
however, that the book is still the 
most basic teaching tool. 


Nike Demonstration 

Perhaps the most unique exhibit 
and demonstration was that pre- 
sented by the U. S. Army in the 
Convention Hall Auditorium, Per- 
sonnel from an Army Air Defense 
Nike Site demonstrated with real 
equipment, including radar-scopes 
and actual missiles, the sequence of 
events which would occur in event 
of attack. This demonstration will be 
presented for students around the 
country. 


Financial Report 


Treasurer Lyman Ginger of Ken- 
tucky reported NEA assets as total- 


Norman: ‘‘Now altogether—once."’ Ed: ‘‘This is a serious matter.”’ 
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ling $14,910,272 on May 31, 1961. 
A. C. Flora, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, reported NEA assets 
managed by the Board to be 
$10,549,112 (approximately 80% in 
lands and buildings). The NEA 
mortgage has been reduced to 
$735,051 by the rapid payment of 
life memberships. Plans have been 
approved to strengthen the Associa- 
tion’s investment procedures. 

An operating budget of $8,306,000 
was approved for 1961-62, The in- 
crease of $437,500 over 1960-61 is 
designed to raise the quality and 
broaden the range of NEA services. 


Turner Succeeds Kline 

Ewald Turner, classroom teacher 
and guidance director in the Pen- 
dleton (Oregon) High School, suc- 
ceeded Clarice Kline as NEA presi- 
dent. He was chosen president-elect 
at the Los Angeles convention last 
June. 

In addressing the closing session 
of the convention, he announced the 
theme, “Teaching for Tomorrow,” 
for 1961-62. Emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the teacher in the shape of 
things, he said: “Every period of his- 
tory has found men beset by frus- 
trations about the problems of the 
present and a common concern for 
the future. People in every century 
have recognized the perils of prog- 
ress. There are always the cautious 
and the daring, the brave and the 
meek, those impatient with change 
and those eager for it.” 

“It is equally true,” he continued, 
“that today those of us who teach 
share a common challenge. All about 
us we can find evidence of decay, of 
immorality, of apathy, and of indif- 
ference—yet if a better understand- 
ing between men of all races and 
creeds is our goal, if the children we 
teach are to conquer the forces that 
strike against them, if the moral 
blight that appears in society is to be 
checked, if tomorrow’s citizens are 
to be satisfied with nothing less than 
the best, then our profession, like no 
other profession or group, has the 
tools, the techniques, the ability, and 
the opportunity to bring the ideal of 
democracy to fruition.” 

Mrs. Hazel Blanchard, principal of 
the Rowell Elementary School, 
Fresno, Calif., was named president- 
elect to succeed Turner at the close 
of the annual convention in Denver 
next year. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Wausau “Marsh”, Waukesha ‘‘Reinie’’, et. al. concentrate. 





John C. Evans, Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the Utah Education Asso- 
ciation, was re-elected to the NEA 
Executive Committee. Richard 
Batchelder, headmaster, Barry 
House, Newton, Mass., was elected 
as a new member of the Executive 
Committee. Andrew D, Holt, presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee 
and NEA past president, was elected 
to the Board of Trustees to succeed 
A. C. Flora of South Carolina. 


Badgers in Key Positions 

Donald Hoeft of Jefferson, WEA 
past president, was chairman of the 
Election Committee, and presented 
the results of the balloting to the 
closing session of the Delegate As- 
sembly. 

Eileen Cantwell, Milwaukee, rep- 
resented Wisconsin on the NEA Res- 
olutions Committee and reported to 
the Wisconsin delegation the impor- 
tant controversial issues coming be- 
fore the Assembly. 

Irene Hoyt of Janesville, WEA 
past president, was elected by the 
Wisconsin delegates to represent 
Wisconsin on the NEA Resolutions 
Committee for next year. Gerald 
Kongstvedt of Racine was chosen 
alternate. 

Edith Luedke of West Allis, WEA 
president-elect, was a member of 
the NEA Credentials Committee. 

Dorothy Rule of Madison, WEA 
second vice president, served as 
Wisconsin's delegation secretary. 

Florence Marquardt, Milwaukee, 
served as stenotypist for all the gen- 
eral sessions of the convention. 

Norman Clayton, Madison ele- 
mentary principal, was song leader, 
relieving the seriousness of the busi- 
ness sessions and injecting a spirit of 
fellowship. 


Wisconsin Delegates 

State WEA delegates and _ local 
association delegates and _ visitors 
found the Wisconsin Room at Hotel 
Traymore a source of guidance and 
fellowship. Our reputation for 
cheese, hospitality, and educational 
leadership drew many out-of-state 
guests. 


NEA Convention Cities 

The NEA Board of Directors an- 
nounced the convention cities for the 
next four years: Denver, 1962; De- 
troit, 1963; Seattle, 1964; and New 
York, 1965. 
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A Presidential Message to Schools on 


Physical Fitness of Youth 


HE strength of our democracy is no 

greater than the collective well-being 
of our people, The vigor of our country is 
no stronger than the vitality and will of all 
our countrymen. The level of physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual fitness of every 
American citizen must be our constant 
concern. 

The need for increased attention to the 
physical fitness of our youth is clearly 
established. Altho today’s young people are 
fundamentally healthier than the youth of 
any previous generation, the majority have 
not developed strong, agile bodies. The 
softening process of our civilization continues to carry on its persistent 
erosion. 

It is of great importance, then, that we take immediate steps to ensure 
that every American child be given the opportunity to make and keep 
himself physically fit—fit to learn, fit to understand, to grow in grace and 
stature, to fully live. 

In answering this challenge, we look to our schools and colleges as 
the decisive force in a renewed national effort to strengthen the physical 
fitness of youth. Many of our schools have long been making strenuous 
efforts to assist our young people attain and maintain health and physical 
fitness. But we must do more. We must expand and improve our health 
services, health education and physical education. We must increase 
our facilities and the time devoted to physical activity. We must invig- 
orate our curricula and give high priority to a crusade for excellence in 
health and fitness. 

To members of school boards, schoo] administrators, teachers and pu- 
pils themselves, I am directing this urgent call to strengthen all programs 
which contribute to the physical fitness of our youth. I strongly urge each 
school to adopt the three specific recommendations of my Council on 
Youth Fitness: 

1. Identify the physically underdeveloped pupil and work with him 
to improve his physical capacity. 

2. Provide a minimum of fifteen minutes of vigorous activity every 
day for all pupils. 

3. Use valid fitness tests to determine pupils’ physical abilities and 
evaluate their progress. 

The adoption of these recommendations by our schools will ensure the 
beginning of a sound basic program of physical developmental activity. 

In our total fitness efforts the schools, of course, will not stand alone. 
I urge that in all communities there be more coordination between the 
schools and the community, parents, educators and civic-minded citi- 
zens in carrying forward a resourceful, vigorous program for physical 
fitness—a program that will stir the imagination of our youth, calling on 
their toughest abilities, enlisting their greatest enthusiasm—a program 
which will enable them to build the energy and strength that is their 
American heritage—JoHN F. KENNEDY 
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The stresses of our Twentieth Century 
living and the challenges facing every citizen 


require the schools to make a comprehensive study of 


THE FOUNDATIONS 


for 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


IVING during the twentieth century involves stresses 
of many kinds—physical, emotional, social, intel- 
lectual—all of which influence the physical body and 
its physiological functions. All of these stresses require 
bodily activity; abnormal or severe reactions to such 
stresses yield abnormal or severe physiological results. 
Such reactions determine normality or abnormality 
for each individual. According to the records, abnor- 
mality is increasing sharply. It is estimated that 250,000 
mentally disturbed persons seek hospital care each year 


Wholesome and enjoyable play is equally important for proper growth 
and development, as are the requirements of exercise and nutrition. 


LEONARD A. LARSON 
The University of Wisconsin 


. that three out of five entering the mental hos- 
pital will never leave. Yet the life span during the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries has increased from 
an average age in the thirties to an average in the sev- 
enties. On the basis of this it would appear that stresses 
do not cause unfavorable internal physiological 
changes. 

Such, however, is not necessarily the case, Selyte’ 
states that stress is usually the outcome of a struggle for 
self-preservation of parts within a whole. This is true, 
according to Selyte, of the single cells within man, of 
man within society, and of the individual species within 
the whole animate world. Adaptation is determined by 
the balance of forces—the internal forces of the human 
organism acting upon the external forces of the ani- 
mate and inanimate environments. The physically, 
emotionally, and intellectually weak organism cannot 
adapt favorably to strong external forces. The organism 
will fail; malfunctions are the result. These may in- 
clude one or more of the vital organs—the heart, cir- 
culation, respiration, digestion, or the general physio- 
logical function of the body. Malfunction in any one 
of the vital organs, or in the physiological network of 
the body, will influence the health, efficiency, and the 
well-being of the individual. Death often results. 

It is reported that man rarely dies from “old age,” 
the result of uniform aging and the gradual decline 
of the structure and functions of the entire body. Death 
is almost always due to the disease or malfunction of 
a single organ. The tragedy is that the individual him- 
self causes his demise at an age earlier than necessary; 
it is not his destiny. 

The most important factors contributing to physio- 
logical malfunction are a poor choice of life activity 
and the disregard of early and constant care of the 
body as a whole. The price one pays for such careless- 
ness is not noticed in a day, a month, or even a year. 
Failure of care, particularly during the early years of 
life, is paid during the middle years. Current knowl- 

1Selyte, Hans. The Stresses of Life. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1956. 





edge in science and medicine, applied to daily living, 
would guarantee a more efficient daily life as well as 
a life that would continue until age renders the organ- 
ism nonfunctional. This would mean a better and 
longer period of life for nearly everyone. 

Since the early primitive days, great advances have 
been made in science and medicine. In addition to the 
prolongation of life, advances in science have made 
life pleasant. The machine has taken drudgery from 
work. Man need not exert hard physical effort, but 
simply uses his mind to operate a machine. 

Primitive man had to use his physical body. He had 
no choice. If he had had the advantages of modern 
science and medicine coupled with his physical activ- 
ity, he would be far superior from the health point of 
view than the man of today. 

Contemporary man would truly enjoy all the advan- 
tages, if only he were willing to apply them in his daily 
living. 

The working day is shorter, allowing time for leisure 
which could contribute to greater health. Most of this 
leisure, however, is devoted to sedentary activities— 
watching, sitting, and over-indulgences of many kinds. 
The machine has taken the physical effort out of work, 
but physical work is necessary to develop and main- 
tain good health. The equivalent of physical work 
could be gained by pleasurable sports or recreational 
activities. But most do not believe it is necessary, or 
have lost the physical capacity for an activity they 
might normally like. 

The socio-economic levels are higher today than at 
any period in history. Life and standards of health 
could be elevated to a higher level. Instead, wealth is 
used to cause, in many cases, destruction or an under- 
mining of individual health. 

Transportation permits the individual to travel to 
any part of the world in a few hours, allowing unlim- 
ited possibilities for healthful and recreational leisure. 
But instead, transportation is largely used to eliminate 


as much walking as possible. Walking more than two 
or three blocks is out of the question—evident in city 
school buses used even when schools are within de- 
sirable walking distances for children. 

Our production of food is greater than the needs of 
our nation’s population. Instead of distributing the 
food to those in want, the individual elects and is en- 
couraged to eat heartily. Three full meals a day, with 
extra snacks, is standard. Health is thereby abused. The 
individual reduces his efficiency and his length of life 
is shortened, 

In medicine the emphasis is on disease, malfunc- 
tions, and general disorders. Yet it is recognized that 
prevention can do more to preserve health than after 
the damage has occurred. It seems reasonable to con- 
clude that man has become a victim of modern pleas- 
ures and is not willing to pay a price until it is too late. 


Life During Early Years 

The human organism is strongly influenced by the 
environments (animate and inanimate) physically, 
emotionally, socially, and intellectually. This is par- 
ticularly true during the early years. Until the mind is 
able to make critical judgments, the individual needs 
to be protected and guided from the influences of all 
environmental forces many of which may be highly un- 
favorable. From a health point of view, the choices 
and practices of the individual during the first twenty 
years of life will determine, to a large degree, the level 
of health during the middie years. If the practices are 
unfavorable for proper growth and development, the 
individual need not worry about his late years; they 
will never be reached unless he is endowed with a 
strong organism. Realizing that the quality of the or- 
ganism is essentially developed, not given at birth, the 
power of endowment can be minimized. 

The child grows and develops rapidly during the 
early years. The changes involve the entire body and 
all the vital organs. Thev grow larger in structure, and 


Properly planned and 
regulated exercise can 
remake the physical limits 
of the individual, 
particularly when planned 
during the early years. 
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the physiological functions need to be developed to 
provide for a larger organism. If development does not 
keep pace with growth, the beginning of trouble has 
started. 

Both growth and development are influenced by the 
practices of the child, but development of the func- 
tions is more significantly related. For the individual, 
thru the beginning of the post-pubescent period (17-19 
years ), proper regard and practices for the growth and 
development factors should be a daily matter. Because 
knowledge, understanding, and appreciation are the 
bases for proper practices, and because of the com- 
plexity of understanding, the school must assume full 
responsibility for the child’s development. Even dis- 
regarding the organic relationship between the intel- 
lect and the physical organism, the school must still 
develop the knowledge, attitude, and practices that 
lead to good health and optimal life. This is a profes- 
sional function which cannot be effectively discharged 
by the community or the parents. 

Exercise is one of the most important health factors, 
It is required to inaintain life; it is necessary for good 
health. Properly planned and regulated exercise can 
remake the physical limits of the individual, particu- 
larly when planned during the early years. The mus- 
cular, respiratory, and circulatory systems of the body, 
in particular, contain the potentials of the individual 
for health, physical power, and endurance. Exercise, 
along with other life essentials, will translate the in- 
gredients of the body into physical power and as the 
years go by, into higher state of health, efficiency, and 
longevity. The extent is determined by the quality of 
the human mechanism, the quality and quantity of the 
ingredients, the daily practices of the individual, and 
in addition, the frequency, duration, and intensity of 
exercise. 

Because a healthy, powerful, vigorous, and well- 
cared-for organism is better able to sustain the forces 
which act upon it, exercise becomes a major require- 
ment. Optimum value of exercise comes when it is 
planned according to the maturation and developmen- 
tal levels of the individual. It is a designed and a pre- 
cise scientific matter. Exercise favorably influences 
growth during the early years and develops the func- 
tional powers of the individual during maturity. 

The latter value of exercise applies to the full life 
span of man. Maintaining the functional powers dur- 
ing life will reduce or eliminate the functional malad- 
justments that come with age and will sustain the 
health level of the individual during his daily living. 
The size of the human organism, the functional pow- 
ers and skills are significantly determined during the 
early years. Later values are improved health. Health 
and mortality levels are correlated. Exercise is one of 
the important factors. 

Nutrition. Growth and development of the child is 
also closely related to the quality and quantity of food 
—a source of energy. The more expenditure of energy, 
the larger the food requirements, Reports indicate that 
the effects of improved nutrition in this country are 
reflected in an increased stature of the American girl 
and boy. 

This same literature also reports the effects of insuffi- 
cient and inadequate diets for German youth during 
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Growth and development of the child is also closely related to the 
quality and quantity of food consumed .. . a source of energy. 


the two wars. Both weight and height showed retro- 
gression—due to the inadequacy of the caloric, pro- 
tein, vitamin, and mineral content in the diet resulting 
from shortage and rationing. 

Undernourished children are also underactive. Un- 
deractive children become underdeveloped, due to the 
inactivity itself and due to the improper nutrition. The 
nutritional requirement for a child is a personal and 
individual matter. The factors of exercise and activity, 
skeletal development and needs, muscular development 
and strengtli, adipose tissue and amounts, and energy 
status and needs are all factors which must be reviewed 
before the nutritional requirements of the child can be 
established. The proper balance of carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, and fats with the essential caloric, mineral, and 
vitamin content, according to needs and activity, be- 
come the requirements for proper growth and devel- 
opment. 

The end result of adequate nutrition is a body with 
appropriate symmetry, acceptable posture; a body that 
is muscularly strong, able to sustain stresses of endur- 
ance; and one that maintains an abundance of vitality 
to play. 

Vitality for play adds another favorable factor—ex- 
ercise. The causes and the effects operate in a cycle: 
nutrition for energy, energy for exercise, and exercise 
for the elevation of the nutritional requirements. What 
one eats, and uses, is related to levels of growth, devel- 
opment, health, and longevity. 

Play. Wholesome and enjoyable play is equally im- 
portant, for proper growth and development, as are the 
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requirements of exercise and nutrition. Fun for the 
child is not only the basis for proper social and emo- 
tional growth and development, but also for proper 
physiological growth and development of the body. In 
this sense, the human organism is only as strong as its 
weakest link. Organic unity of the human organism is 
essential for good health. Fun is dependent upon nutri- 
tion and exercise effects, and these elements are influ- 
enced by fun, 

If health, thru play, is a part of growth and devel- 
opment, then the basic elements which will cause the 
child to desire and enjoy wholesome play must be iden- 
tified and applied. 

The first of these elements is creativity. The child 
must discover or learn for solid satisfactions. The op- 
portunities in play are so numerous that the leader can 
constantly provide discovery experiences, 

The child also needs companionship—he needs some- 
one to be with and someone with whom experiences 
can be shared. The organic satisfactions resulting from 
such associations are essential elements for proper 
growth and development. The child enjoys games when 
the element of self is placed with or against someone. 
It is the spirit of the possible opportunity for success 
with the deep satisfactions which go with it. It also 
has the potentials of failure with the understanding of 
the success of others that make this element an impor- 
tant factor for proper growth and development. 

Other elements which will cause the child to play 
and enjoy it are skills for successful participation in an 
activity; opportunities for the child to play in the out- 
of-doors (there is so much to see and do); and provid- 
ing instruction in games which are potentially interest- 
ing and commanding for the child. 

Work responsibilities represent one of the most basic 
elements for potential enjoyment and happiness. Deep 
satisfactions result when something important to the 
child has been accomplished. The child must be chal- 
lenged and obligated in responsibility. From a health 
reference, the challenge can be anything if accepted 
and accomplished; but added significance is given to 
health (and growth and development) if the factors of 
exercise, nutrition, and enjoyment are part of the re- 
quirements and challenge. 

Security. In order that the child grows and develops 
properly (and gains optimal health), the sense of secu- 
rity—and security itself—must be a part of his life. It 
adds, as part of total growth and development, to the 
other essentials of exercise, nutrition, wholesome fun 
and enjoyment, and work satisfactions. Security is 
essential in itself, but also in its organic relationships 
with the other factors of health, growth, and develop- 
ment. 

Security for the child is protection in the home and 
acceptance by those whom he likes. Security is also the 
total being—the physical powers, the mind, the social 
and emotional skills and qualities. All are in relation- 
ship with other individuals and groups. 

In reverse, insecurity leads to a complete loss of con- 
fidence and inevitably to a complete loss of health. 
The organic relationships are demonstrated in such 
cases; the examples are numerous. 
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Preparation of the individual for ‘personal security 
begins at birth and continues thru the early years. 
These are the important years. Confidence in self thru 
achievement and preparation thru optimal growth .and 
development are the bases for security. The individual 
must prepare for security with others by preparing to 
meet all associated inadequacies. 

Sleep, rest, and daily care of the body are essential 
elements for optimal growth, development, and health. 
Duwiing the periods of rapid growth, the organism de- 
mands more time for sleep, rest, and care. The well- 
rested and cared-for organism is able to more intensely 
participate in activities, which adds favorably to 
growth, development, and health. Repaying, restoring, 
and developing the energies needed for an active life 
are essential during all life, not only during the early 
years. 

Proper growth and development prepares youth for 
a vigorous life and good health. In a recent report by 
Campbell and Pohndorf? on the physical fitness of 
American and British youth, it was found that British 
youth, both girls and boys, are superior to similar 
groups in the U.S.A. More precisely, the British boys 
were superior to United States boys, but both groups 
improved with age (10 years to 17), while British girls 
were superior to United States girls, but United States 
girls showed either little improvement or retrogressed 
with age. 

Differences, no doubt, are accountable to ways of 
life. In some combination of factors related to growth 
and development, the American youth are inadequate. 
It is truly a serious matter when one recognizes that 
losses at this period will never be regained, particu- 
larly those gains resulting from growth increases; also 
that failures at this period will relate to the health 
status of the individual in later years. 


Social Responsibility 

The conditions which exist within a society cannot 
be ignored. This is especially true if societal practices 
are unacceptable. Even if favorable, they must be main- 
tained and advanced. Culture simply does not exist by 
itself. It is not self-determined, nor does the individual 
need to adjust it. Society can be remade or redirected. 

The home and the social agencies are potentially the 
most forceful means in setting cultural levels. Unfor- 
tunately, in many instances these forces are inade- 
quate, or they fail. The school must then assume 
responsibility. 

Regardless of cultural status, the school must con- 
cern itself with society. The problems are complex. Par- 
ents are not always able to provide solutions. The best 
educational theories must be applied. Not only does 
such procedure provide likely solutions, but education 
becomes meaningful to the individual. The foundations 
for education and physical education would then be 
determined by the strength of the process and content 
in developing a social order which provides a proper 
setting and results in optimal growth and development 
of the individual and the group. 


* Campbell, William R. and Pohndorf, Richard H., “Physical 
Fitness of British and United States Children.” Chicago: Health 
and Fitness in the Modern World. The Athletic Institute, 1961. 
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ANGUS B. ROTHWELL 


WILLIAM C. MOTT 


More than 18,000 Wisconsin educators 
will assemble in Milwaukee for their annual 


WALTER CRONKITE 


MARGUERITE FISHER 


WEA Convention, November 2-3 


INCE the teachers of Wisconsin 

met in Milwaukee a year ago, 
man has been rocketed into space 
and has returned to earth to report 
his experiences. 

These explorations in outer space 
and the accompanying world ten- 
sions resulting from conflicting ideo- 
logies competing for the minds of 
men have spurred educators to 
search for better ways to teach youth 
to cope with technological change 
and the political and social evolu- 
tion stirring in the sixties. 

During the year educational lead- 
ers have thru research and experi- 
ment sought to find more efficient 
and effective methods to discover 
the talents of youth and to develop 
that talent for the benefit of the in- 
dividual and society. The annual 
WEA convention offers an opportun- 
ity for all teachers to share and to 
profit from the experiences of others. 

The general sessions provide a 
common meeting place for over 
18,000 teachers to hear four leaders 
in education and interpreters of 
current national and world events. 
To accommodate the vast numbers 
of teachers who attend, the WEA 
Executive Committee will again use 
the Arena and the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium so that no one is denied the 
opportunity to see and hear the 
speakers in person. 
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President Jones has selected four 
speakers to present stimulating and 
thought provoking addresses on cur- 
rent issues. The October Journal will 
carry the sectional programs which 
have been developed by the sec- 
tional chairmen for the special in- 
terests of teachers. There will also be 
the usual luncheons, dinners, and get- 
togethers, reunions, and the evening 
entertainment which appeals to al- 
most everyone. 


Walter Cronkite 

As a chairman of a meeting often 
says, “Our speaker needs no intro- 
duction.” How true it is with Wal- 
ter Cronkite. You know him from 
his many appearances on television 
and radio yet you may not know his 
background of experience. 

As narrator of “The Twentieth 
Century,” anchor man for the CBS 
election coverage, moderator and 
chief reporter for “Presidential 
Countdown,” in which he _inter- 
viewed the major presidential and 
vice presidential candidates, and his 
many other appearances on televi- 
sion and radio have made him 
known to millions of Americans. His 
long journalistic career began as a 
campus correspondent and capitol 
reporter for the Houston Post. In 
1939, he joined United Press which 
he served for 11 years. 


As a World War II correspondent, 
Cronkite covered the battle of the 
North Atlantic in 1942, landed with 
the invading Allied troons in North 
Africa and took part in the Nor- 
mandy beachhead assaults in 1944. 
He dropped with the 101st Air- 
bourne Division in Holland, and was 
with the Third Army at the Battle 
of the Bulge. As United Press corre- 
spondent, he participated in the first 
B-17 air raid mission over Germany. 

After reporting the German sur- 
render, Cronkite re-established 
United Press bureaus in Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg, and in 
1946 was sent to Moscow, where he 
was correspondent for two yeais. 
Returning from Europe in 1942, he 
began his radio broadcasting in 
Washington, and in 1950, joined 
CBS News. 


Marguerite J. Fisher 

Marguerite J. Fisher, a speaker 
with a wealth of background from 
months of travel in foreign coun- 
tries, will address the convention on 
Thursday, Nov. 2, on the subject, 
“Foreign Education Today—Ameri- 
cas Challenge.” She is associate 
professor of political science at Syra- 
cuse University and is a past presi- 
dent of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. In 1954-55 she made 
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a trip around the world under a Ful- 
bright Award. During her journey 
she addressed many representative 
groups in Japan, Philippines, Thail- 
and, Burma, Pakistan, Turkey, In- 
dia, Indonesia, and European coun- 
tries. In the summer of 1958 she vis- 
ited the Soviet Union; Africa in 
1959; Australia in 1960; and Asia in 
1961. 

A graduate of Smith College, Co- 
lumbia University, and with a doc- 
tors degree from Syracuse Univer- 
sity, she has been a contributor to 
journals in the field of public affairs 
and government. She is the author of 
“Communist Doctrine in the Free 
World” and co-author of “Municipal 
and Other Local Governments.” Dr. 
Fisher has represented the United 
States at the International Congress, 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Stockholm, 
Sweden in 1953, and the Pan Pacific 
Women’s Conference in Manila in 
1954. Years of travel has given her 
a comprehensive knowledge of the 
countries of the world—their peo- 
ples and their problems. 


Angus B. Rothwell 

Angus B. Rothwell, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, will be 
one of the principal speakers for the 
Friday general session of the con- 
vention. For over 30 years he has 
been teacher, principal of elemen- 
tary, principal of high school, direc- 
tor of curriculum in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and city 


superintendent in Superior and Man- 
itowoc. He has a B.E. degree from 
Wisconsin State College at Superior 
and a M.A. from Columbia Univer- 
sity. In addition he has done post 
graduate work at the Universities of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

State Superintendent Rothwell has 
an impressive record in the field of 
professional activities. A life mem- 
ber of the NEA and the WEA, he 
has served several educational or- 
ganizations in a leadership capacity. 
He is past president of the Wausau 
Education Association, the Lake Su- 
perior Education Association, the 
WEA, and the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Ile is 
also a past vice president of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. He has been chairman of 
the WEA Retirement Committee 
and the WEA Ceuncil on Educa- 
tion, and during World War II, 
served as commanding officer of 
V-12 Units of the U. S. Navy at 
Lawrence College and at Hobart 
College, New York. He has been an 
official Wisconsin delegate to the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. 


William C. Mott 

Rear Admiral William C. Mott 
will address the convention, Friday, 
November 3, on the subject, “A 
Ringside Seat at World Events.” 

Following his graduation from 
the U. S. Naval Academy in 1933 
he resigned and entered civil life. 


He entered George Washington Uni- 
versity from which he received a de- 
gree of Bachelor of Laws and sub- 
sequently became a patent lawyer. 
In 1940 he was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serves and was transferred to the 
U. S. Navy in 1946. During the time 
in the Reserves and in the regular 
U. S. Navy, he advanced rapidly to 
his present position as Judge Advo- 
vate General of the Navy. 

Reporting to active duty in August, 
1940, he was assigned to the Office 
of Naval Intelligence, Navy Depart- 
ment, where he remained until Feb- 
ruary 1942 when he became Assist- 
ant Naval Aide to the President of 
the United States, also serving as 
Officer in Charge of the Naval Sec- 
tion of the White House Intelligence 
and Communications Center. 

After graduation from the Naval 
War College he saw duty as Flag 
Secretary and Legal Officer on the 
staff of the Commander Cruiser Di- 
vision Two, USS Omaha flagship. In 
May 1944, he joined the staff of Com- 
mander Amphibious Force, U. S. Pa- 
cific Fleet, to serve as Aide, Flag 
Secretary, Legal, and Personnel Of- 
ficer. In that assignment he partici- 
pated in the Marianas, Iwo Jima, 
and Okinawa Gunto operations. 

On August 1, 1960, Admiral Mott, 
after nomination by President Eisen- 
hower and confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, was sworn in as Judge Advo- 
cate General for a term of four 
years. 











WEA Life Membership Change Recommended 


The WEA Constitution Committee has proposed a 
change in the Life Membership fee from $100 to $150, 
payable over a six year period. 


ARTICLE II 
Membership and Dues 


Section 1. There shall be five classes of members in 
the Wisconsin Education Association, viz.: 1) active, 
2) associate, 3) student, 4) retired teachers, (a retired 
teacher is defined as one who is presently drawing an 
annuity), and 5) life. Teachers actively engaged in 
educational work shall be eligible to active and life 
membership and shall be entitled to full privileges of 
the Association, Associate, student, and retired mem- 
bers shall not be allowed to vote or hold office. A 
membership year shall begin September 1 and end 
August 31. 


Section 2. Active and associate membership dues 
shall be $5.00 for 1950-51, and thereafter dues may be 
fixed at the annual meeting by the Representative As- 
sembly based upon the budget adopted, but shall not 
be reduced before the balance in the association funds 
as of September 1 equal 30 per cent of the current 
budget and such annual dues shall not be more than 
$7.00. Retired teachers and student memberships shall 
be $1.00. Life memberships shall be $400.00; Life 
memberships ats be paid in He fess then $20.00 
instalments exer a petted of four years: $150.00 
with payments of $25.00 over a period of six years. 
Local associations may order the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education sent to school board members in their dis- 
trict at the cost of $1.00 each per year. 

Dues shall be paid to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association or to the proper officer of any local 
organization. 
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HIS reporter of the NEA con- 

vention would like to give his 
thoughts on meetings and events at 
Atlantic City which took place be- 
hind the facade of necessary organi- 
zation business. With the reaction 
that for an organization represent- 
ing some 765,000 teachers, the NEA 
seems to get its business done with 
dispatch, this observer will leave or- 
ganizational business to those better 
acquainted with it than he. 

A Charge to Keep, the theme for 
the convention, one can readily rec- 
ognize as selected from a rather well 
known hymn A Charge to Keep I 
Have. The spirit of dedication be- 
hind the words of this theme would 
well characterize the meetings of 
this convention, especially the gen- 
eral sessions presided over by Cla- 
rice Kline. In the huge Convention 
Hall of the Atlantic City Auditorium 
only partly utilized for the 10,000 
teachers in attendance, one could 
feel the uplifting surge of dedication 
epitomized and reinforced by the 
sonorous many throated pipes of the 
largest pipe organ in the world. A 
friend, not especially a music fan, 
made a point of seating himself di- 
rectly in front of one bank of these 
enormous organ pipes, some of 
which were 64 feet in height. 


Situation in Public Education 
Besides attending most of the gen- 
eral sessions, and a sampling of 
meetings of commissions and de- 
partments, this reporter (a member 
of Educational Press) had access to 
copies of most of the speeches made 
at the convention. His general im- 
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pression, reinforced by talking with 
others, was that of greater than 
usual sensitivity to the national and 
international social situation in 
which public education finds itself. 
As would be expected in so large 
an organization many positions and 
sometimes conflicting views were 
expressed. 

William Van Til, president of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, for example, 
said that the “new frontiers in edu- 


WEA photographer spots Reporter Boardman 
and his Kansas friend Frey on the Boardwalk. 


cation—teaching machines, televi- 
vision and the like—have little or 
no relation to the major purposes of 
education in our times.” The real 
purposes, Van Til said, are such 
items “as helping young people 
come to grips with social realities, 


developing democratic human rela- 
tionships among the various races, 
religions, nationality backgrounds, 
and social classes, and teaching 
young people to act as intelligent 
citizens on the great human issues 
of our time.” 

More interested in organization 
than content were such notables as 
J. Lloyd Trump, associate secretary, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. He seemed to 
seek to batter down the bastions of 
the lock-step grade organization and 
its self-contained classroom with a 
multi-teacher, multi-approach and 
ability grouping learning situation 
paced at the speed of individual 
learners (team teaching). Looking 
behind the scenes in team teaching 
one sees stress on new technology 
and old-time subject matter, an em- 
phasis deplored by Van Til. 


Creative Intelligence 

The Educational Research Asso- 
ciation at its meeting underlined the 
importance of creative intelligence 
in such fields as reading and arith- 
metic. Altho creativity was not de- 
fined, you can be sure that the edu- 
cational woods will be full of it in 
the next few years, Creativity has 
achieved renewed academic respec- 
tability since psychologists now rec- 
ognize it as a factor in intelligence. 
In conjunction with arithmetic, for 
example, classroom teachers must 
now be receptive to original and un- 
conventional pupil solutions to prob- 
lems. 

Not particularly rewarding was 
the talk of Charles E. Silberman, a 
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member of the Staff of Fortune mag- 
azine at the Ed Press luncheon—the 
topic—Remaking of American Edu- 
cation. Silberman deserted the field 
of his competence, journalism, to 
give us a rather typical inexpert cri- 
tique of education. In notable con- 
trast, Dr. Jonas Salk of polio vac- 
cine fame, gave one of the outstand- 
ing talks of the convention—a reve- 
lation of the possible contributions 
of his field of biology to education. 


Purpose of Education 

Of special interest was the meet- 
ing of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission—the organization concerned 
with defining the purposes of Amer- 
ican education. As a joint commis- 
sion of NEA and the AASA, what 
this group says is and should be lis- 
tened to. John Fisher, dean, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, presented the 
latest report of the commission: The 
Central Purpose of American Edu- 
cation. This central purpose (cen- 
tral was chosen after much debate) 
is teaching critical thinking. In a 
world of rapid change where what 
one needs to know in the future is 
uncertain, the best one can do is to 
prepare the youngster to think, and 
hope he will thereby be able to meet 
the uncertainties of the future. 

Rachel Knutson, vice principal, 
Sharples Junior High School, Seat- 
tle, and member of the Commission, 
followed Fisher with a status report 
on Education and the Disadvan- 
taged American. This was a study 
(in its preliminary stages) of prob- 
lems in getting education to groups 
such as migratory workers. Finally, 
James E. Russell, secretary of the 
Commission, put before the group 
Issues in Which the Commission is 
Seeking Advice. Russell got to the 
heart of our difficulties in American 
public education by bringing up dif- 
ficult and persistent problems, so- 
cial in nature, which stand in the 
way of our realizing our educational 
goals. Such a problem is that in 
which middle class American teach- 
ers, trying to teach children of dis- 
advantaged Americans have no real- 
ization that the teachers’ goals are 
utterly foreign to the life purposes 
of these children. 

If one puts the three presentations 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion together, one comes out with a 
feeling that on the one hand there is 
a sort of self-contained, internally 
consistent, antiseptic philosophical 
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statement and on the other a num- 
ber of serious problems blocking 
education, Like the statement of 
Kipling’s day, about East and West 
—‘“Ne'er shall the twain meet.” 
Discerning educators today are 
realizing that our schools must work 


in a favorable social context if they 
are to realize their goals. In other 
words, if children are to get the 
education they need and deserve, 
parents and citizens generally must 
share more completely the purposes 
and methods of public education. 





American 
Education Week 


What Is It? 

Every November, during the week 
which includes Veterans Day, an 
event known as American Education 
Week is observed thruout the United 
States. It is an audit, or annual re- 
port time—during which the schools 
tell their owners, the general public, 
about their purposes, methods, 
achievements, needs, and problems. 


How Did It Begin? 

American Education Week grew 
out of the revelation, during World 
War I, that a shocking percentage of 
the Amercan people was illiterate 
and physically unfit. Representatives 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the newly formed American 
Legion discussed this problem, and 
their talks led to the observance, in 
1921, of the first American Educa- 
tion Week. The event was part of 
their plan for “securing for America 
a program of education adequate to 
meet the needs of the Twentieth 
Century, and which will give every 
boy and girl that training and equip- 


ment which is rightfully his under 
our democratic government.” 

From 1922 on, the observance has 
been co-sponsored by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education (formerly the Bu- 
reau of Education). In 1938, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers became the fourth national 
sponsor. 

Many other groups participate. 
Farm, labor, business, professional, 
civic, religious, fraternal, service, li- 
brary, welfare, and general cultural 
organizations help plan and finance 
many AEW projects and activities. 
What Is the Purpose of It? 

The basic purpose of American 
Education Week is to make every 
American aware of the important 
role education plays in a democracy 

. . and to help him realize that 
good schools are his personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Specific purposes are: to increase 
public understanding and apprecia- 
tion of education; to explain the 
modern school—today’s curriculum, 
current teaching methods and mate- 
rials; to increase pupil appreciation 
of their school to reveal school prob- 
lems and needs; to strengthen the 
bonds of co-operation between 
school and community. 


How Are These Purposes Achieved? 

By encouraging the public to visit 
the schools, and by explaining the 
achievements and problems of the 
schools thru a variety of media, to 
those who do not visit the schools. 

Thirty-three million adults visited 
their local schools during American 
Education Week in 1961. Other mil- 
lions were told about school prob- 
lems and achievements thru news- 
papers, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision, sermons, motion pictures, 
plays, posters and booklets. 
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Our Custodian Philosophizes 


I TOLD them boys to go to the 

epidemic section and stay out of 
the gym. You know why? Them boys 
always play with the fire distinguish- 
ers here. This time, I told them, I 
positivel mean business. 

Did you read what the Board of 
Education did last night? They voted 
to give free textbooks to indignant 
pupils. I don’t care how poor them 
indignants are, they should pay for 
their books like everybody else. 
They always got plenty money for 
beer, cigarettes, and gas. 

The radio said some college boys 
pushed a bedstead along the high- 
way for over a hundred miles. Them 
strapping loafers should push a 
broom all day like I do. I guess their 
mothers fed them too many vitamin 
pills when they were young to put 
pep in them. Now they have to take 
tranquilizers to take the pep out. 

I see where a legislator introduced 
a bill to make school kids and teach- 
ers more loyal. He wants them to 
pledge allegiance each week. Other- 
wise, he says, they are subversive, I 
guess there are a lot of folks against 
communism but they ain’t for the 
U.S.A. 

My son, Arnie, is having trouble 
in his science class. I told his viol- 
ogy teacher, “What’s the sense of 
studying viology?” I never had no 
viology and I’m doing alright. I own 
seven houses. The viology teacher 
rents one of them. 

You should see the mess I have to 
clean up each day in our art room! 
Them kids spread more paint on the 
walls and floor than on their pitch- 
ers. They make statues of plaster 
and chicken wire, and then I have 
to throw the stuff away. The art 
teacher said something about “the 
process is more important than the 
product.” I guess he means peeling 
potatoes is better than eating them. 

He calls it modern art. My five- 
year old grandson does as good with 
a handful of crayons, a handful of 
mud, and our bathroom wall. And it 
ain't modern, neither. We did the 
same thing when I was a kid. 
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They gave an art show in our 
school last week. On one wall they 
hung a big pitcher with little dots 
and dobs of color. Nothing else. No- 
body could understand it, except our 
art teacher, He said, “It’s wonder- 
ful. It’s full of self-expression.” Just 
then the professor of art from the 
college walked up. He asked: “Who 
hung that pitcher? It’s up-side 
down.” 

I heard our principal say, “Mod- 
ern art is like modern women. If 
you try to understand them, you 
won't enjoy them.” 

We also got modern music in our 
band. I don’t understand that nither. 
You can’t march to it, you can’t 
dance to it, you can't sing to it. You 
just jump to it, up and down, like 
you got the hives. It don’t start at 
the beginning and it don't end at 
the ending. It sounds like you are 
blowing into the trombone from the 
wrong end, 

They got a piece the band direc- 
tor says is a “tone poem.” I don't 
understand it at all. I asked the Eng- 
lish teacher, and she don’t under- 
stand it nither. The band played a 
piece at the concert last month. It 
was called “Murder on Forty-Second 
Street.” It sure was murder. 

Some of these high school kids 
don’t belong here. They're wasting 
the teachers’ time and the taxpayers’ 
taxes. A few of ’em need a good 
whaling. With that kind we're edu- 
cating the wrong end. You cant 
learn them a thing, except high-class 
loafing. But they call it “equality of 
educational opportunity” even tho it 
looks to me like high-class baby- 
sitting. Them kids enjoy it here, es- 
pecially if they have a pretty teacher. 
Too many kids these days don't 
seem to want to grow up. They like 
to be nursed, wet or dry. 

We got a class of slow learners 
this year. Over-size, over-age, they 
were promoted from the junior high. 
They can't read or write -for sour 
apples. One of them lunkers couldn't 
even fill out his enrollment card, so 
the principal sent it home to his 
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mother. The card asked a lot of 
questions, like the number of kids in 
the family and what the father’s oc- 
cupation was. The next day the boy 
returned it. On it was written: “We 
have 13 children. My husband can 
also do plumbing and carpentry 
work”, 

One of our lady teachers was en- 
gaged the last 20 years to a feller up 
north. One day our principal asked 
her, “What kind of love is that?” She 
answered, “It’s platonic.” “What's 
that,” he asked. She said “It’s play 
for me, and tonic for him.” 

We had a speaker at the political 
rally here a few weeks ago. He said 
wed get lower taxes if everybody 
voted for him and his party. He 
promised, “You'll get a windfall on 
your income tax if you vote for me.” 
He sounded like a windbag to me. 

Our principal doesn't have so 
much to do anymore. He’s got a lot 
of outside help now: head custodian, 
bus manager, business manager, as- 
sistant superintendent, curriculum 
coordinator, purchasing agent, psy- 
chometrist, psychologist, maintain- 
ance supervisor, guidance counselors, 
social workers, and special assistants 
galore. Now he mostly picks up pa- 
per in the corridors and stops fights 
and smoking in the toilets. Even the 
school board lends a hand at admin- 
istration, now and then. 

Progress is wonderful, When I 
first began working here they called 
me janitor. Then they gave me the 
title custodian. They raised my title 
but didn’t raise my pay. 

Our students have made progress, 
too. They used to complete their ed- 
ucation, get a job, save money, 
court and marry a girl, and end up 
with a family. Now they begin at the 
end. Some of them start a family, get 
married, complete their education, 
live on the old folks, and maybe, 
get a job, They call that progress. 
They call me old-fashioned. 

Well, I'd better get pushing this 
broom along. Besides, the Maintain- 
ance Department is going to make 
a delivery soon. So long. 





Three Regional Conventions Planned 
At Platteville, Superior, and Eau Claire 


FFICERS and sectional chair- 

men of the three regional edu- 
cational associations which hold 
their conventions in the fall have 
been busy planning sessions to profit 
every teacher in the area. General 
sessions will provide topics of inter- 
est to all, and sectional programs 
will meet the needs in subject mat- 


ter fields. 


SOUTHWEST 
Platteville, Sept. 25 

For the Southwest Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, President Gordon 
Palfrey of Lancaster has secured 
two principal speakers for the gen- 
eral session of their annual conven- 
tion at Platteville, September 25. 
Don Wille, associate professor of 
Health Education at Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse, and Charles G. 
Arps, head of the speakers bureau 
of the Industrial Relations Division 
of Allis-Chalmers, will each address 
the group in the area of his specialty. 

Wille, a graduate of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, and the University 
of Michigan, received his doctor of 
philosophy degree from the Ohio 
State University where he majored 
in health education and minored in 
guidance. His teaching experience 
includes junior and senior high 
school teaching in Detroit and col- 
lege teaching at Southern Illinois 
University, the University of Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin State College at 
La Crosse, 

Arps is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, majoring in eco- 
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nomics. He served in the 34th In- 
fantry Division in Italy during World 
War II and saw active duty in the 
army during the Korean conflict. 
Since 1947, with the exception of his 
service in the Army, he has been 
connected with the Industrial Rela- 
tions Division of Allis Chalmers. 

Sectional meetings for the follow- 
ing groups will be held during the 
convention: Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Library, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Social Studies, Administra- 
tion and Guidance, Science, Mathe- 
matics, English, Kindergarten, 
Handicapped Children, Business 
Education, Elementary Mathemat- 
ics, Elementary Language Arts, and 
Industrial Arts. 

James O. Olds of Platteville is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the organization. 


NORTH-LAKE SUPERIOR 
Superior, Oct. 5-6 

The members of the North-Lake 
Superior Education Association will 
hold their annual convention in Su- 
perior, Oct. 5-6. Both morning and 
afternoon the teachers will hear top- 
ics of general and educational in- 
terest discussed by active leaders in 
their particular areas. 

During the two-day session Asso- 
ciation members will hear Angus B. 
Rothwell, Walter W. Cook, Harry 
Mark Petrakis, and Vincent Sheean. 
(On Page 17 of the JourNat is a 
sketch of State Superintendent 
Rothwell who is appearing on the 
WEA program in Milwaukee. ) 

Walter Cook, dean of the Univer- 


Northwestern 
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sity of Minnesota College of Edu- 
cation, has done extensive research 
in the techniques of test construc- 
tion and measurements of interests. 
He is the author of texts on educa- 
tion titled “Curriculum in the Mod- 
ern Elementary School” and “The 
Three R’s Plus.” 

Vincent Sheean is a world trav- 
eler and is an author with many 
notable books to his credit. His first, 
“An American Among the Riffi,” 
was published in 1926 and his latest 
is “Mahatma Gandhi” published 
in 1955. 

Gus Frye of Superior State Col- 
lege is president of the Association. 


NORTHWESTERN 
Eau Claire, Oct. 12-13 

President Hazel Calhoun has se- 
cured four principal speakers to 
highlight the opening and closing 
sessions of the Northwestern WEA 
at Eau Claire, Oct. 12-13. These 
together with the Roundtables on 
Thursday afternoon and Sectional 
meetings on Friday morning provide 
the teachers of the area with in-, 
spirational and informative ad- 
dresses and practical programs for 
daily classroom use. 

Following the association’s busi- 
ness session beginning at 9:00 A.M. 
in the Memorial High School Audi- 
torium, Cleo Dawson will present 
the topic, “Fear Takes a Holiday.” 
A psychologist with ten years teach- 
ing experience at the University of 
Kentucky and a background of 
world travel in order to study peo- 
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ple, she understands the importance 
of human relations. A native of 
Texas, she is a graduate of the Bay- 
lor College of Expression and South- 
ern Methodist University, and has a 
‘doctor's degree from the University 
of Kentucky. In a period of crises, 
fears, and tensions her lecture is 
very timely. 

losing the Thursday morning 
session will be Tennyson Guyer, 
known as Ohio’s Ambassador of 
Good Will, discussing the subject, 
“Keeping Pace in a Space Age.” He 
is director of public relations of the 
Cooper Tire and Rubber Co., in 
Findlay, Ohio, and a state senator. 
His style and manner of delivery 
has made him a popular speaker in 
every state of the nation and in 
many foreign countries. 

Two speakers will conclude the 
general session on Friday afternoon. 
The first will be E, Jerry Walker, 
a young minister with a business, 
editorial, and radio background. His 
subject, “The Truth About Race Re- 
lations,” is a product of his experi- 
ence in a truly inter-racial church in 
Chicago. After graduation from col- 
lege he became an executive in one 
of America’s largest radio stations, 
an editor of a national magazine, 
owned his own advertising business, 
and has been heard on radio and 
TV all across America. In 1953 at 
the age of 35, he turned his back 
on the world of business and adver- 
tising to devote his full energies to 
the ministry. As educational direc- 
tor of The Prairie-Farmer WLS, he 
was honorary chairman of the first 
White House Conference on Rural 
Education, is now Protestant co- 
chairman of the National Confer- 
ence on Christians and Jews, and is 
a member of the Governor's Advi- 
sory Commission on the Aged. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., will ad- 
dress the convention on the topic, 
“Israel Today.” His lecture has par- 
ticular significance because Israel, 
among the youngest of nations, is in 
the midst of a turbulent interna- 
tional scene where poverty and 
progress appear side by side, where 
fears and frustrations are the daily 
lot of the inhabitants of the Mid- 
dle East. For 35 years he has driven 
the highways, sailed the oceans, and 
flown the byways of the world 
searching out the unusual, dramatic, 
and dynamic news stories of the day. 
He has reported the activities of a 
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generation of the world’s foremost 
leaders in politics, economics, music, 
society, and letters. He is a student 
of men, their actions, and the his- 
tory they help to.make. His lecture 
on Israel is a gripping account of a 
little nation striving to survive in a 
troubled world. 

On Thursday afternoon 26 Round- 
tables include Art, Agriculture, 
Arithmetic, Business Education, 
Driver Education, Education of the 
Slow Learner, Elementary Admin- 
istration and Supervision, English, 
Health and Physical Education, 


Home Economics, Instrumental Mu- 
sic, Kindergarten, Librarians, Sci- 
ence, Audio Visual Aids, Social 
Studies, Guidance, Vocal Music, 
Speech, High School Math, and 
School Administration. 

On Friday morning three sectional 
meetings are scheduled including 
Kindergarten Primary, Elementary 
Education, and Junior and Senior 
High School. 

The officers of the Association 
have provided a special program for 
the members for Thursday evening 
at the Memorial High School Audi- 
torium. A Fine Arts Trio consisting 
of Betty Anne Clayton, soprano, 
Herbert Lane, tenor, and Adelaid 
Thrig White, pianist, will present a 
program including classical, oper- 
atic, light opera, and musical com- 
edy. 

A high point of Friday afternoon 
program will be the presentation of 
an award to “Missy” Helen Adams, 
National Teacher of the Year. Miss 
Adams, a kindergarten teacher in 
Cumberland, will receive the award 
from President Hazel Calhoun who 
submitted Miss Adams’ name in the 
state contest a year ago. 

Louis C. Slock of Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, is secretary of 
the Association. 





dual membership. 


age at any given time, as follows: 


Age 
Less than 50 
50 but less than 60 
60 but less than 70 
The contribution rates are: 


Student member 





New NEA Insurance Plan Now Available 


NATIONWIDE plan of low-cost term life insurance, approved by 
by the NEA Delegate Assembly, is now being offered as an NEA 
service to its members. It is intended to supplement, not replace, any 
other insurance that a member may now have, and is offered as a prac- 
tical means of providing needed additional life insurance protection to 
members of the teaching profession. The plan will be underwritten and 
administered by The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Membership in both NEA and the Wisconsin Education Association 
is an eligibility requirement of the plan, All teachers and other persons 
engaged in educational activity may enroll immediately if they have such 


The amount of life insurance is based upon an insured individual's 


Amount after 
the first 
12 months 
$5,000 
2,500 
1,500 


Amount during 
first 12 months 


Semi-annual 
Contribution 
$11.30 

4.55 


Members age 70 or over who are still engaged in educational activity 
may have $500 of insurance at a $16.40 semi-annual contribution rate. 
In addition to payment for death from any cause, the plan provides for 
waiver of contributions in the event of total disability prior to age 60. 
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Teachers will find that their investment in the variable 
annuity division of the State Teachers Retirement System 
has produced a good return during the past three years. 


EARNING RATES 
IN 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


ARNINGS rates credited to ac- 
counts of active members of the 
State Teachers Retirement System 
for the year ending June 30, 1961 
are, for the Fixed Division, 5.35%, 
and for the Variable Division, 20.4%. 
Annuitants (Teachers already re- 
tired) who are members of the vari- 
able annuity division will receive an 
increase of 13% in the variable por- 
tion of their annuities. This increase 
in annuity payments begins with the 
month of July and will continue for 
tne year. The amount may be in- 
creased again beginning in July, 
1962, or it may be decreased at that 
time, depending upon the investment 
experience during the year. The 
teachers retirement board which is 
responsible for the administration of 
the system has the authority, in the 
event of extraordinary market fluc- 
tuations, to increase or decrease the 
variable annuity payments at times 
other than June 30. 

The variable annuity program for 
Wisconsin teachers has just com- 
pleted its third year of operation 
with results as indicated in the fol- 
lowing summary table, which also 
includes the three-year earnings for 
the fixed division: 


Annuity Year 
1958-59 


1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 





It should be noted that, in each 
year, the established rate is applied 
to the new base resulting from the 
increased earning rate of the previ- 
ous year, Members should realize, 
however, that, while the first three 
years have shown extremely favor- 
able earning rates, there may be 
years in which the net earnings will 
be very small or in which the re- 
sult will be a net loss. If a net loss 
for the year should occur, the amount 
of this loss would be deducted from 
members’ account balances. It is ex- 
pected that, over a period of years, 
the market conditions and _ invest- 
ment experience will show a very 
favorable earning rate. 

The 15.1%, the 8.95% and the 20.4% 
credited to active members’ variable 
accounts for the respective year's are 
made up as follows: 


Interest Earnings and Dividend Income 
Capital Gain 





Earnings Rates Credited to Active Members’ Accounts and 
Increases in Variable Annuities 


Active Members 


Year Ending 
June 30 


Annuitants 
(Retired Teachers ) 
Variable Annuities 

in force increased 


Fixed Division Variable Division for the following year 


7.25% 
3.40% 
13.00% 


15.10% 
8.95% 
20.40% 


Fixed 


RAY L. LILLYWHITE 
Executive Secretary 
State Teachers Retirement System 


The following figures present an 
example of the effect of the variable 
annuity increases on a $100 per 
month variable annuity and a $100 
per month fixed annuity beginning 
on July 1, 1958: 


Monthly Annuity 
Variable 
$100 


Total 
$200 
(increase ) 

1.25% = 

a4 fo= 
13.0 % = 


207.25 
210.90 
225.32 


107.25 
110.90 
125.32 


Thus, the variable portion of the 
annuity has been increased so that 
it is now paying $125.32 per month 
compared to $100 per month three 
years ago. This has provided a con- 
siderably greater increase on the va- 
riable portion and, in fact, on the 
total annuity than the increase in 
cost of living during this three-year 
period. 

The variable annuity program 
permits the Wisconsin teacher to 
have one-half of his required depos- 
its invested in annuity type invest- 
ments, primarily common stocks and 
to have these investments supervised 
and managed by a group of invest- 
ment experts in the State Investment 
Board. Upon retirement, part of the 
annuity payment is the conventional 
type—a fixed dollar amount—for a 
specified period or for life and the 





1961 
3.10% 
17.30 


1959 1960 
2.90% 


6.05 





15.10% 8.95% 20.40% 
other part will be a variable annu- 
ity in which the amount varies each 
year according to the market value 
of the annuity investments, the real- 
ized income, and the mortality ex- 
perience. 

The variable annuity program has 
two main purposes: 1) to permit the 
teacher to share more fully in the 
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expanding economy of the country 
thru the profits of business and in- 
dustry (common stock dividends 
and capital gains); and, 2) to at- 
tempt to provide for the annuitant 
a stable income in terms of purchas- 
ing power and, thereby, protect 
against the hazards of inflation, The 
above figures demonstrate how, for 
the first three years, these purposes 
are being adequately accomplished. 

At July 1, 1961, 6,865 teachers had 
elected to participate in the vari- 
able annuity plan. This is approxi- 
mately 26% of the combined group 
members who are eligible to partici- 
pate. Seventy-four percent of these 
(5,075) also elected to transfer part 
of their accumulation from the fixed 
to the variable division. 

Any member of the combined 
group of the Teachers Retirement 
System may elect to participate in 
the variable annuity program. 

Responsibility for investment of 
Teacher Retirement Funds, both 
fixed and variable, rests with the 
State of Wisconsin Investment Board 
under authority of specific invest- 
ment statutes. This Board and its 
office staff comprise a group of com- 
petent investment advisors and tech- 
nicians who have made a very fine 
record in the investment of major 
state funds. In addition, skilled in- 
vestment advisory service is em- 
ployed by the Board. 





Member’s Statement of Account 


A teacher may request in writing, indi- 
vidually or by group, a statement of his ac- 
counts in the Retirement System. Such a 
statement serves the following purposes: 
1) Satisfaction of observing its growth; 
2) An additional check on the reporting 
district and the retirement office that the 
teacher’s account is properly credited; 3) 
A basis for estimating retirement benefits. 

The fiscal year ends June 30. Final pay- 
rolls for the year are received from the 
districts in July, August, and September. 
After they are checked and posted to mem- 
bers’ accounts, the state deposit and inter- 
est must be computed and posted and the 
totals verified. Statements should normally 
be available sometime after NOVEM- 
BER 15. 

Requests for statements should be made 
in the fall, giving current address or school. 
Statements will be mailed as soon as pos- 
sible after they are available. 





* Note the increases due to the earnings 
in the variable division: $151 the first 
year; $217 the second year; $797 the 
third year, a total of $1,165.00 in three 
years on a teacher’s account which has 
not yet reached $6,000. 
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Following is an example of the 
growth of an active member's ac- 
count for the past three years, when 
such member is participating in the 


Total member & state deposit 
balance at 6-30-58 = $10,000 
Annual salary 

6-30-58 Balances 

Ist Transfer (10% 


7-1-58 Balances 
58-59 Deposits (by member & state) 
58-59 Net Gain 


6-30-59 Balances 
2nd Transfer (10% of ’58 balance). . 


7-1-59 Balances 
59-60 Deposits (by member & state) 
59-60 Net Gain 


6-30-60 Balances 
3rd Transfer (10% of ’58 balance). . 


7-1-60 Balances 
60-61 Deposits (by member & state) 
60-61 Net Gain 


6-30-61 Balances 
4th Transfer (10% of ’58 balance).. 


7-1-61 Balances 


The investment portfolios of the 
fixed division and the variable divi- 
sion, at June 30, 1961, are summar- 


Fixed Division 
$181,522,008 
40,017,060 
5,280,330 
27,103,560 
5,860,359 
186,638 


Common Stocks 
Preferred Stocks 
Mortgages 

Real Estate 


Division 
Rate 


variable annuity program and has 
elected five annual 10% transfers 
from the fixed division to the vari- 
able division: 


Variable 
Division 
Amount 


Fixed 


Total 
$10,000 


Amount Rate 
$10,000 
(1,000) 
9,000 
270 
405 
9,675 
(1,000) 
8,675 
270 
525 
9,470 
(1,000) 
8,470 
270 
453 
9,193 
(1,000) 


$ 8,193 





10,000 
540 
556 





11,096 





11,096 
540 
742 





12,378 





12,378 
540 
1,250 





14,168 





$5,975 $14,168 


ized below—bonds at par value; real 
estate at cost value; stocks at market 
value: 


Total 
$181,802,008 
55,174,350 
5,280,330 
27,103,560 
5,860,359 
311,904 


Variable Division 
$ 280,000 
15,157,290 


126,266 





‘$15,562,556 $275,532,511 


Common Stock Holdings in the Variable Annuity Fund 
at June 30, 1961 


Industry 

Banks 

Finance 
Insurance 
Public Utilities 
Chemicals 
Containers 


Food & Food Distribution 
Retail Trade 

Tobacco 

Autos, Accessories & Tires 
Building Materials 
Electrical Equipment 
Machinery 

Mining & Metals 

Office Equipment 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Railroads 

Steel 

Miscellaneous 


Total Stocks 


Percent 

Market Value of Total 

$ 1,091,930 7.2% 
30,600 0.2 
1,785,406 11.8 
2,218,887 14.6 
1,192,664 7.9 
416,500 2.7 
283,875 1.9 
527,030 3.5 
477,375 3.1 
151,200 1.0 
342,657 2.3 
332,750 2.2 
1,172,595 y By 
648,950 4.3 
547,702 3.6 
1,705,964 11.3 
334,883 2.2 
966,605 6.4 
262,500 Joy 
394,137 2.6 
273,060 1.8 





$15,157,290 100.0% 
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1961-1962 Broadcasts for Classrooms 


The Wisconsin School of the Air 


REATIVE activities, music, sei- 

ence, social studies, are all rep- 
resented as the Wisconsin School of 
the Air swings into its 3lst year of 
in-school broadcasting. The week of 
September 18 is set for the opening 
of the 1961-62 radio series, reports 
H. B. McCarty, who is director of 
the project. The series, supervised 
by Arlene McKellar, the associate di- 
rector, will run thru the first week 
of next May. 

Included in the schedule of 13 
different program series are favor- 
ites of long standing with fresh new 
materials and a new series in the 
social studies field—New World, 
New Lives—which focuses attention 
on our own hemisphere. This series, 
designed for upper-grade listening, 
provides a foundation for an under- 
standing of the history which has 
produced present-day Latin Ameri- 
cans and Canadians as differentiated 
from United States-Americans. The 
programs are prepared by Milburn 
and Elizabeth Carlson, the writing 
team which has produced several 
earlier series of programs for the 
Wisconsin School of the Air. 

A new voice has been added to 
the roster of the Wisconsin School 
of the Air teachers this year. Suc- 
ceeding Warren Wooldridge in the 
Let's Sing program is Norman R. 
Clayton, widely known as a vocalist 
and group singing director. Clayton 
is principal of Orchard Ridge School 
in Madison and is active in the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the NEA, 

Warren Wooldridge, who selected 


Ruth Plakias 
Writer 


Madeline Davis 
Writer 


Norman R. Clayton 
Conducts ‘‘Let’s Sing’’ Programs 


the songs and edited the Let’s Sing 
books to be used this year, has left 
Wisconsin to become Chairman of 
the Division of Fine Arts of South- 
western College in Winfield, Kansas. 

Teacher manuals for the 1961-62 
series of Wisconsin School of the 
Air programs are ready for distribu- 
tion. (There is no manual for Ex- 
ploring the News). 


THE STATIONS 

These broadcasts are carried by 
the state-owned stations. On AM 
radio that includes WLBL (930 kc.) 
and WHA (970 kc.). The state FM- 
network stations, all between 88 and 
92 mc. on the FM dial, provide 
static-free, high-fidelity signals in 
every county of Wisconsin. 


Raymond C. Church 
‘“‘Music Time” 


Mauree Applegate 
“‘Let’s Write”’ 


Wisconsin School of the Air 
TELEVISION 


In-school television viewing con- 
tinues to grow at the University of 
Wisconsin station WHA-TV. The 
ten program series scheduled for 
the 1961-62 year are divided into 
major resource and supplementary- 
enrichment areas. The use of video- 
tape and kinescope recording has 
broadened the viewing area of the 
Wisconsin School of the Air televi- 
sion. Videotape recordings of spe- 
cific series are being broadcast also 
over WMVS, Channel 10 in Milwau- 
kee. In this way they are seen in 
schools in Milwaukee, Racine, Hales 
Corners, and West Bend which par- 
ticipate in the Wisconsin Improve- 
ment Program (WIP). Major re- 
source area television programs of- 
fered on WHA-TV during the 1961- 
62 year include algebra, arithmetic, 
French, and language arts. The sup- 
plementary-enrichment programs for 
the first semester include crafts, sci- 
ence, and backgrounds of current 
news. The series are planned partic- 
ularly for elementary schools. 


Ken Ohst 
Announcer 


Norman Michie 
Narrator 


Roy Vogelman 
“Exploring News” 


Rober? Ellarson 
“World of Nature” 
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Radio Series for In-School Listening 
September 18, 1961 to May 1962 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF NATURE 
Grades 5-9, Mondays 9:30 A.M. 


Robert S. Ellarson in this series provides yardsticks for meas- 
uring outdoor experiences thru understanding and appreciation. 
He builds the respect and personal concern for our land and 
resources so necessary to make them secure for present and 
future generations. 


NEW WORLD, NEW LIVES Grades 5-8, Mondays 1:30 P.M. 

This timely new series on Latin America and Canada offers 
a foundation upon which to build a better understanding of the 
peoples with whom we share this hemisphere! 


YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS Grades 5-8, Tuesdays 9:30 A.M. 

These programs, planned by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Liedtke, 
offer opportunity for boys and girls to become real scientists 
performing real science experiments with readily available mate- 
rials. Basic concepts in science are taught. 


LET’S DRAW Grades 3-8, Tuesdays 1:30 P.M. 

James A. Schwalbach’s creative art series brings fresh new 
ideas to stimulate individual expression thru drawing, painting, 
and crafts. Ideas included are lunch lines, weather, a Peruvian 
folk tale, and many more. 


LET’S FIND OUT I Grades 1-2, Tuesdays 2:00 P.M. 


Series I, of the two-program series, presents the easier sci- 
ence concepts for grade one and some second grades. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Hoffsten of Station KSLH, St. Louis Public Schools, de- 
lights children in these elementary science programs. 


LET’S WRITE Grades 4-8, Wednesdays 9:30 A.M. 


Mauree Applegate helps young writers learnto express their 
ideas and feelings creatively thru subjects that pique their in- 
terests. They find they have something to say and can express 
it well in poetry and prose when sufficiently motivated. 


LET’S SING Grades 4—8, Wednesdays 1:30 P.M. 

The invitation “Let’s Sing” is a call to pupils to express 
themselves musically. This year’s invitation comes from Norman 
Clayton, who is assisted by Lois Dick, music teacher in the 
Madison schools. 


LET’S FIND OUT II Grades 2-3, Wednesdays 2:00 P.M. 


Series II, of this dual program, presents the more difficult 
concepts in science for primary grades. One manual for both 
series makes it easy for the teachers to select the series best 
suited to their classes. 


EXPLORING THE NEWS Grades 5-9, Thursdays 9:30 A.M. 


Backgrounds for understanding significant news events un- 
fold for upper grade listeners in this series prepared by Ruth 
Plakias. Emphasis is placed each week on one current topic to 
provide a better understanding of events and names in the news. 


MUSIC TIME Grades 1-4, Thursdays 1:30 P.M. 


Boys and girls are introduced to fine music in these broad- 
casts. They develop a feeling for and an appreciation of fine 
music. Richard C. Church narrates the programs, which are pre- 
pared by Ruth Plakias. 


LIVES OF MAN Grades 5-9, Thursdays 2:00 P.M. 


This series on man’s cultures and ways of life opens avenues 
to comprehension of the turbulent world we share with other 
peoples. The programs are being repeated from the 1960-61 
schedule. 


RHYTHM AND GAMES. _ Grades-Kng., 1-3, Fridays 9:30 A.M. 

Games, rhythms, interpretation of stories, and Careful Clubs 
are presented by Mrs. Fannie Steve for the youngest listeners. 
She returns with a new array of programs to delight the boys 
and girls with classroom and playground activities. 


BOOK TRAILS Grades 3-8, Fridays 1:30 P.M. 


Japan, Australia, Africa, Sweden, and Wisconsin are a few 
of the places visited on Book Trails. The stories range from the 
days of Beowulf thru the Revolutionary and Civil wars to life 
today in India. 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
ENROLLMENT AND MANUAL ORDER FORM 


Please Print 


City and State 





Street or Route County 





School 





Teacher 





Total Number Pupils Enrolling 
( ) One-Room Rural 
f pa Elementary 
Check Type City E Resonators 
of School Public, “. Under City Supt. 
() 





Parochial 


Other 





ENROLLME ORDER 
No. of Number | Price 
Grades [Pupils SERIES Wanted | Each |COST 
World 


World, 


if combined 


manual 


for 


lano Book 


Total 


PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS 
OF $1.00 OR LESS 


If charged to School Board, list person to be billed: 


Cierk 





Treasurer 





Route or Street 





Post Office 





Make remittances payable to: 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
Mailing Address: Radio Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Karl Schmidt, Don Voegeli, Claire Kentzler 
Active in Program Preparation 





Are You Teaching 
Specific Objectives? 


Often the statement of aims for a class are set forth 
in generalized terms and do not perform a useful function. 


HAT a teacher should take into 
consideration the objectives of 

school program in planning her work 
is a common assumption. Overall 
objectives for schools are formu- 
lated, as are specific objectives for 
particular lessons, to serve as direc- 
tional guides for teachers. Often, 
however, these statements of objec- 
tives are set forth in vague and 
generalized terms and do not per- 
form a useful function. A teacher 
confronted with an objective stated 
in this way may be imbued with a 
certain awe at the high-sounding 
phrases, but as for serving as guides 
or directives for what she needs to 
accomplish, they are inadequate. 

Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing objective of a social studies 
program: 

To teach children to have a better 
understanding and appreciation of 
the values of social studies. 


Lost in Generalities 

When trying to analyze what is 
contained within the statement, the 
teacher may feel as if she is lost in 
a sea of generalities. Sinking deeper 
and deeper as she reads thru the 
statement, she comes to the terminus 
“social studies” without having 
added a single concrete idea to 
guide her. The teacher, having read 
this objective, knows only one 
thing—that she is going to teach a 
lesson in the area of social studies. 

In analyzing the statement, the 
first words “to teach” do not add 
anything. If there is one thing the 
teacher knows, it is that she is there 
to teach. The word “children” should 
be left out. They are the reason for 
her being there in the first place. 
“To have a better understanding and 
appreciation of the value of” merely 
states the problem. It attempts to 
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answer the problem by stating it. 
This merely says that the lesson to 
be studied has values. If it is not a 
significant. lesson, why teach it? The 
point is that the very fact it has been 
chosen as a subject to be taught 
means it has value. It is redundant 
to protest the value of the subject 
being taught in the statement of 
objectives. 


More Useful Objectives 

Is there, then, a more useful way 
in which to state objectives, or are 
they in reality just ornamentation to 
the lesson? If there is a way of stat- 
ing objectives which will have real 
meaning to the teacher and which 
will give specific and adequate di- 
rection to her teaching? 

First, consider the area of social 
studies and what is involved. There 
are three aspects to be considered: 
the subject has content, it involves 
processes, and it involves attitudes. 
If these three aspects of the area of 
social studies are made clear, the 
statement will be improved. 

In considering the content of so- 
cial studies, a number of concepts 
have been identified. Some of these 
are: 

. Interdependence 

. Man’s Increasing Control Over 
Nature 

. Adaptation 

. Population 

5. Democracy 

What processes are involved in 
the social studies program? They 
may be considered as 1) critical 
thinking, 2) communication, 3) 
group living, and 4) use of 
resources. 

What attitudes are being de- 
veloped in the study of social stud- 
ies? They may be stated as follows: 
1) worth of the individual, 2) re- 


sponsibility of the individual to the 
group, 3) self-reliance, and 4) re- 
spect for rules. 


Clearer Ideas Emerge 

Now there begins to emerge some 
specific and clear ideas with re- 
gard to the objectives of social 
studies. To continue in the direc- 
tion of clarity, consider the first con- 
cept, Interdependence, and what is 
involved therein. The concepts in- 
volved in interdependence will be 
set out in the definition of the objec- 
tive. Thus, the following statement 
is formulated: 

The interdependence of all forms 

of life 
Concepts: 

1. Individuals are dependent 
upon other individuals and 
responsibility to them. 

2. Individuals are dependent 
upon social groups and have 
have responsibility to them. 

3. All types of groups are depend- 
ent upon one another and have 
responsibilities to each other. 

4, Man’s thinking grows out of 
his experience with individuals, 
groups, and nature. 

. People are dependent upon the 
the wise use of plants and 
animals. 

. Personal liberty is decreased as 
man increases his control of na- 
ture and society. 

Processes or Skills 

1. Ability to do critical thinking. 

2. Ability to communicate. 

3. Ability to cooperate with group. 

4. Ability to use resources. 

Attitudes 

1. Worth of the individual. 

2. Responsibility of the individual 
to the group. 

3. Self-reliance. 

4. Respect for rules. 


General Objectives 

If objectives are stated in this 
way, they become general field ob- 
jectives rather than grade level ob- 
jectives. Thus, the objectives for 
social studies can be stated once; 
and each teacher, in order to deter- 
mine the specificity of the objectives, 
looks to her children and estimates 
their capabilities. The particular age 
and mental, social, physical, and 
emotional levels as well as individ- 
ual abilities will determine the spe- 
cific content, skills, and attitudes 
with which she will be concerned. 

(Turn to Page 30) 
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What the Press Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 


Misconception Well 
Noted 


School Supt. John Prasch has put 
into words one of the real enigmas 
in the attitude of many of us about 
modern education. Why do so many 
of us think that education, or things 
of the mind generally, must be con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of drudg- 
ery and austerity? 

We have heard a_ professional 
man, sitting behind a mahogany 
desk and scuffing his toes in a deep- 
piled rug, damn the “palaces” that 
are modern schools. We have sat in 
one of the most modern office build- 
ings in the Middle West and been 
told by one of the men who works 
in it daily that what was good 
enough for him, in a school building, 
should be good enough for his kids. 
People sitting beside swimming 
pools and sipping cocktails with their 
friends have told us that the trouble 
with the modern child was that he 
was being pampered in school. The 
favorite word of part of the popu- 
lation, with reference to schools, is 
“frills.” Pin these people down to a 
definition of “frills” and they will 
turn out to be anything that is not a 
concrete block building and a hard 
wooden bench—for somebody else. 

From that evidence, we are in- 
clined to agree with the Racine 
school superintendent when he 
speaks of the “mistaken belief that 
well designed buildings with top 
notch lighting, ventilation, and 
equipment somehow break down the 
moral fiber of the students, coddle 
the teacher, ruin the taxpayer, and 
contribute nothing to learning.” 

“They don’t seem to_ believe,” 
Prasch then remarked, “the elec- 
tronic computers and fluorescent 
lights impede work or weaken 
morale in their own offices.” 
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We are not suggesting here—nor 
is Superintendent Prasch—that edu- 
cational facilities be confused with 
education. The quality of instruc- 
tion, the ability of the teacher, the 
planning and direction which educa- 
tion takes, are still the paramount 
factors in any educational system. 
But the quality of educational facili- 
ties remains important, not only be- 
cause they have a direct relationship 
with the quality of education, but 
simply because they give the tax- 
payer the best for his dollar spent. 

On the first point, Prasch stated 
it well when he said, “The facts are 
that pleasant physical surroundings 
contribute tremendously to learning 
efficiency and have resulted in a bar- 
gain in school building costs.” The 
second point should be obvious to 
anyone realizing that there is real 
economy and there is false economy. 
Cheap building results in cheap 
buildings, needing quick replace- 
ment. 

Fortunately, those who hold these 
misconceptions about educational fa- 
cilities in Racine are in a minority. 
Policies of the present school board, 
which are those of true economy and 
the provision of quality facilities, 
have been put to the voters of the 
city or the surrounding area three 
times in-the past few months, in face 
of charges that the board was build- 
ing “frills” into its educational 
plants. Three times the board has 
been vindicated by a majority of the 
voters. That is, at least in part, a vote 
of confidence in quality. Racine 
Journal 


Orn The Way 


Most teen-agers are seriously op- 
posed to the idea, but the extended 
school year is on the immediate 
horizon. The trend in that direction 
is prompted both by a national re- 
examination of educational goals 
and the so-called education race 
with Russia. 

Summer school used to be the spe- 
cial preserve of students making up 
failed courses, and of students try- 
ing to make special and added 
progress. 


But a record number of schools is 
open this summer and even more 
are certain to be open next year. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has been instrumental in push- 
ing the idea of the extended school 
year without suggesting that it 
should be for everyone. 

Dr. William Van Til of the Na- 
tional Education Association’s cur- 
riculum development department, 
looking to the future, comments: 

“For quite a while, attendance at 
summer school probably will con- 
tinue to be voluntary and increas- 
ingly attractive as significant offer- 
ings are provided for an audience 
which is distinctly not a captive 
audience. One of the factors contrib- 
uting to voluntary participation is 
the firmly established American 
family custom of taking a vacation 
in the summer. Vacation periods 
scatter thruout the summer months 
rather than concentrate in any two 
or three week period. So long as this 
continues to be the American cus- 
tom, based on business and indus- 
trial practices, parents will not es- 
tablish a compulsory 12-month 
school year punctuated by brief va- 
cation weeks.” 

Americans have many millions of 
dollars in tax money invested in the 
physical facilities of the public edu- 
cation system. Costly buildings 
stand idle more than three months 
of the year. All of the facilities re- 
quired for vocational schools, with 
the largest attendance registered in 
evening classes, are included in the 
average junior and senior high 
school. Still, these latter facilities are 
unused at night while other large 
vocational school buildings are con- 
structed and maintenance costs sky 
rocketed. Another factor involves 
dual administration. 

Some day Americans are going to 
insist that better and more economi- 
cal and efficient use be made of all 
educational facilities —Fond du Lac 
Commonwealth Reporter 


Choosing a 
Superintendent 


Admitting that popular election is 
not the best way to choose a state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
it is difficult to see a need for a 
change, or improvement in the plan 
proposed by the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Boards. 





The office of state superintendent 
of schools is not the type of govern- 
ment position that should be elec- 
tive. There is little actual policy- 
making in the job. It consists, rather, 
of implementing policy on educa- 
tional structure and administration 
established by state law, establishing 
educational standards and adminis- 
tering state financial aids to school 
districts. In recent years, a major 
function of the office has been in the 
field of school district consolidations. 

None of this describes a job that 
should be filled by the voters. It 
should be filled by a man qualified 
by his technical knowledge and skill 
in educational administration. 

To that extent we would go along 
with the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards. But the WASB plan 
would complicate the elective pro- 
cedures, rather than simplify selec- 
tion. It would have the state school 
superintendent appointed by a “state 
board of education,” which would 
consist of 10 persons, one elected 
from each congressional district in 
the state. This board would “make 
policy” while the superintendent 
would be strictly an administrator. 

It seems to us that this system 
would make the administration of 
the state educational office just 10 
times as political as it is now, and it 
would tend to drag the office down 
to the level of regional politics, de- 
stroying the statewide view that it 
has now. 

The most telling point against this 
proposed reform is that there is no 
apparent need for it. The present 
system has resulted in excellent state 
superintendents. George Watson, 
who retires at the end of this year, 
has won the respect of the whole 
state for his operation of the office. 
His staff and department heads are 
highly competent, able men. In the 
field of school district consolidation 
alone, they have worked hard and 
produced remarkable results. 

There is, of course, the danger 
that an incompetent person could be 
elected state superintendent of 
schools thru personal appeal or poli- 
tics. We fail to see, however, how 
that situation would be improved by 
electing 10 board members to choose 
a superintendent and make policy 
for him, especially in view of the 
fact that the Legislature does most 
of the real policymaking now, and 
would continue to do so. 
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A far more sensible reform, elimin- 
ating the hazards of election, would 
be to permit the governor to appoint 
a state superintendent from a list of 
qualified applicants. 

The school board organization has 
not yet made a real case for this 
reform.—Racine Journal 


Increasing Efficiency 


Experiments in nine Wisconsin 
public schools, aimed at using 
teachers’ time and special skills to 
greater advantage, should be fol- 
lowed with keenest interest. With 
the help of a Ford Foundation 
grant, plus close co-operation of the 
University of Wisconsin school of 
education, they promise important 
information about increasing teacher 
and school efficiency. 

The West Bend high school proj- 
ect (described recently in The 
Journal) of assigning two teachers, 
with part time help of a secretary, 
to a combined class of 129 fresh- 
men in social studies is one inter- 
esting experiment. Other projects 
are included under the Wisconsin 
school improvement program at 
Racine, Hales Corners, Appleton, 
Janesville, Manitowoc, Madison, La 
Crosse, and Wausau. 

Different versions of the “teach- 
ing team” idea, new uses of me- 
chanical aids (such as tape record- 
ers), employment of educational 
secretaries and “lay readers” (house- 
wives or others with training and 
ability to correct papers, etc.) are 
being tested. None of these projects 
are radical or wholly untried. There 
appears no probability that any 
child is going to suffer by being a 
“guinea pig.” 

Rather, there is every indication 
that pupils are participating with 
more than usual zest and getting 
more out of classes than under con- 
ventional groupings and teaching 
methods. Discipline is far less of a 
problem. More pupils are getting 
the benefit of instruction from the 
top notch teacher in the area of her 
or his greatest interest, training, and 
capability. 

Teachers who have volunteered 
for these experiments may be some- 
what exceptional. This and the nov- 
elty and adventure of the projects 
for both teachers and pupils may 
account for part of the enthusiasm 
and rapid progress. That is why 
some of the more promising proj- 


ects, at least, will be continued for 
two years or longer before final 
evaluations are made. 

Nobody expects that even bril- 
liant success of any of these experi- 
ments will revolutionize school pat- 
terns immediately. Traditional class 
organization and size, and tradi- 
tional teaching methods will remain 
for a long time to come. They may 
always be more suitable for some 
teachers and pupils. 

However, it is good to see that 
here in Wisconsin we are beginning 
to re-examine old instructional pat- 
terns, most of which had their ori- 
gins a century or more ago, to see 
whether they shouldn’t be modern- 
ized. The pity is that in a state that 
boasts of its high educational stand- 
ards and progressiveness, it took a 
big chunk of Ford Foundation 
money to get things really moving 
in this direction.— Milwaukee 
Journal 


TEACHING OBJECTIVES ... 
(Continued from Page 28) 

The teacher, confronted with this 
type of statement, is no longer 
floundering in generalities. She now 
has a definite directional aid. In ad- 
dition, a further fact is made clear 
by the statement before her. The 
statement and its definition make 
clear that the essence of her lesson 
lies in the concept of “group.” All 
aspects of the definition indicate that 
in this subject, the emphasis is to be 
on the group. Thus, in addition to 
clarifying the objective, the essence 
of the subject to be taught emerges 
from this type of statement and 
definition. This will serve as an ad- 
ditional guide with regard to the 
organization of the lesson. Compare 
this, for example, with a statement 
of reading with regard to concepts, 
processes, and attitudes, in which 
the essence would emerge as 
cognitive. 


Useful Tool Developed 

The teacher now has, presumably 
contained within an instructional 
guide, a clear statement and defini- 
tion of the objectives of the social 
studies program. It consists of state- 
ments regarding the concepts, skills, 
and attitudes contained therein, and 
emerging therefrom is the essence of 
the subject. The teacher at this point 
has in her possession a useful tool, 
one of many such tools, for helping 
her develop her lesson. 
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Rothwell Succeeds Watson 
As State Superintendent 
Of Public Instruction 


MADISON—Angus B. Rothwell, elected 
by popular vote in the April nonpartisan 
election, became state superintendent of 
public instruction on July 3. He succeeded 
George E. Watson, superintendent for 12 
years, who did not seek re-election. 

Wisconsin Supreme Court Justice 
George Currie administered the oath of 
office in the Hearing Room of the Capitol 
before a large audience of educators and 
friends from all sections of the state. 

In an address, Rothwell thanked those 
who helped him in his election last April 
and briefly mentioned the educational 
tasks ahead. He paid particular tribute to 
Watson for the leadership he has given to 
education in the state and the help he had 
given in making the transition. 

“It is clear that the people of Wisconsin 
want good education for all their chil- 
dren,” Rothwell said, “regardless of their 
place of residence, regardless of the eco- 
nomic status of the areas in which they 
live, and regardless of their capacities to 
learn. 

“As the State Department strives to im- 
prove the quality of education, we will 
not be thinking in terms only of a better 
science program and a better mathematics 
program. We shall be thinking of a better 
program that will strengthen the moral 
fibre of our youth and that will promote 
the ideals of America as the public schools 
continue to be ‘the melting pot’ of our 
nation.” 

He praised retiring State Superintendent 
Watson who “made every possible effort to 
acquaint me with the duties, procedures, 
and regulations of the office in order that 


President Kennedy Proclaims November 5-11 
As 41st Annual American Education Week 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Sept. 21-22—Joint Conference of Admin- 
istrators and Supervisors, Madison 
Sept. 25—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association, Platteville 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4—-NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 5-6—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Superior 

Oct. 12—Wisconsin State College Guid- 
ance Conference, Whitewater 

Oct. 12-13—Wisconsin Junior High School 
Principals Association, Wausau 

Oct. 12-13—Northwestern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Eau Claire 


‘Nov. 2-3—WEA Annual Convention, 


Milwaukee 

Nov. 22-25—National Council for the 
Social Studies, Chicago 

Jan. 24—26—Wisconsin School Boards and 
Wisconsin Administrators Conference, 
Milwaukee 





the transition may be as smooth as possi- 
ble. It is a great honor but a humble ex- 
perience to succeed so great an educator, 
so great a man, and so great a friend. 

“It is with eager anticipation that 1 look 
forward to working with the able and 
conscientious members of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. We shall 
continue to work together as a team with 
our goal clearly before us. Harmony, re- 
spect, and consideration will continue to 
prevail as we fulfill our sacred trust.” 

A reception in the offices of the State 
Department followed the oath taking cere- 
monies. 
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On July 3, Supreme Court Justice George Currie administered the oath of office to Angus B. 
Rothwell, Wisconsin's twentieth state superintendent of public instruction. 
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WASHINGTON-—President John F. Ken- 
nedy has proclaimed Nov. 5-11 American 
Education Week, urging that “we honor 
our teachers and school officials, for whom 
every week is education Aveek.” 

“The education of our,people should be 
a lifelong process by which we continue to 
feed new vigor into the lifestream of the 
Nation thru intelligent, reasoned deci- 
sions,” the President said. “Let us not 
think of education only in terms of its 
costs, but rather in terms of the infinite 
potential of the human mind that can be 
realized thru education. Let us think of 
education as the means of developing our 
greatest abilities, because in each of us 
there is a private hope and dream which, 
fulfilled, can be translated into benefit for 
everyone and greater strength for our 
Nation.” 

Calling wide knowledge and the free 
interchange of thought “essential to the 
growth and vitality of our Nation,” the 
President urged that citizens “focus atten- 
tion upon the force for good which edu- 
cation has been and must continue to be in 
our national life. . . .” 


Stiles Receives WESPA 
Highest Service Award 


LA CROSSE-—Lindley J. Stiles, dean of 
the UW School of Education, was hon- 
ored on May 5 when he received the an- 
nual Distinguished Service Award of the 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principals 
Association for ex- 
ceptional service to 
education in Wis- 
consin. The an- 
nouncement was 
made at the time of 
the annual conven- 
tion of the Associa- 
tion in La Crosse. 

In making the 
award Harvey A. 
Manske, principal of 
the Hartford Ele- 
mentary School of 
Milwaukee and chairman of the Commit- 
tee, praised Dean Stiles for his contribu- 
tions and leadership in education since he 
became head of the UW School of Educa- 
tion in September 1955. 

The Distinguished Service Award is 
made each year at the convention to any 
Wisconsin citizen who has made the most 
significant contribution to elementary edu- 
cation. Prior winners of the award have 
been Fred Schnell, principal of the Wilson 
Elementary School of Sheboygan and exe- 
cutive secretary of the WESPA, and 
George E. Watson, former state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


LINDLEY J. STILES 





Wisconsin TEPS Delegates 


(L. to R.) Ist Row: Clifton H. Hutchins, Madison; Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh; Lester M. Emans, 
Eau Claire; Alice Scott, Oshkosh; Rebecca Frank, Cudahy; Amil Zellmer, Madison—2nd Row: 
Roy Tibbetts and Mrs. Tibbetts, Frederic; Ronald Jensen, Kenosha; Edith Luedke, West Allis; 
Inez Fraser, West Allis; Esther Jensen, Shorewood—3rd and 4th Rows: Evelyn Schuh, Cudahy; 
Edgar Bloom, Student NEA; Barbara Kirtchen, Student NEA, Milwaukee; Don Field, La Crosse; 
Sister Mary Gerard, Milwaukee; Edward Gollnick, Greendale; Howard C. Koeppen, Clinton; 
Donald Hoeft, Jefferson; Frank Himmelman, Milwaukee; Eleanor Larsen, Madison; Bob B. Brown, 


Madison. 


Badger Educators Attend National TEPS Conference 


EAU CLAIRE—Twenty-six profession- 
ally-minded Badgers attended the 16th 
Annual Conference of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, held on the campus 
of Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa., from June 20-23. The Wis- 
consin delegation, headed by Lester M. 
Emans, director of elementary education, 
Eau Claire State College, included several 
members of the Wisconsin TEPS Com- 
mission. 

The 1,300 participants in the Confer- 
ence included 380 elementary school and 
high school classroom teachers, 294 pro- 
fessors of education, 175 representatives 
of the liberal arts disciplines, 131 school 
administrators, 88 student NEA members, 
55 staff members of related professional 
organizations, 29 staff members of state 
departments of education, and 16 lay citi- 
zen-observers. 


New Horizons Project 

Margaret Lindsey of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and director of the 
NEA New Horizons Project, presented the 
keynote address of the session. Her report 
supplemented the recommendations of a 
year ago titled, “New Horizons for the 
Teaching Profession.” 

The report is divided into eight well- 
co-ordinated chapters. The titles are: 

1) The Teaching Profession, 1961; 2) 
Responsibilities of the Teaching Profes- 
sion in the Sixties; 3) Preparation of Pro- 
fessional Personnel; 4) Accreditation of 
Professional Preparatory Programs; 5) A 
License to Teach; 6) Identification, Selec- 
tive Admission, and Retention in Teacher 
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Education; 7) The Advancement of Stand- 
ards: Policies and Procedures; and 8) The 
Teaching Profession in the Decades 
Ahead. 

“New Horizons for the Teaching Pro- 
fession” should be on the ‘must’ list of 
professional reading for every Wisconsin 
teacher, administrator, and teacher-edu- 
cator,” declares Emans, chairman of the 
Wisconsin TEPS Commission. 

Session Procedure 

The 1,300 participants were divided 
into 40 discussion groups which met for 
six sessions of three hours each. Thru the 
use of closed-circuit television, an out- 
standing teacher-educator introduced the 
central topic each of the three days. The 
topics were: 

1. “A Profession Guarantees the Com- 
petence of Its Members’—presented by 
Nicholas Fattu, professor of education, In- 
diana University. 

2. “A Profession Determines Its Own 
Internal Policies within the Framework 
of Public Welfare”—presented by Earl H. 
Hanson, Supt. of Schools, Rock Island, IIl. 

3. “A Profession Seeks to Advance Its 
Standards thru a Balance of Legal and 
Professional Standards”—presented by War- 
ren G. Hill, Commission of Education, 
Maine Dept. of Education. 


TEPS Program for the Future 
The closing banquet was addressed by 
T. M. Stinnett, assistant executive secre- 
tary for Professional Development and Wel- 
fare and executive secretary of NCTEPS, 
on the subject, “A Becoming Journey.” In 
his address he traced the TEPS movement 


and projected its influence into the decade 
ahead. 


Related Conferences 

Four related conferences preceded the 
big NCTEPS session: The Fifth Annual 
Student NEA Leadership Conference, in- 
volving some 88 college students from 46 
states who are preparing to be teachers— 
Wisconsin was represented by Barbara 
Kirtchen, a student at Alverno College, 
Milwaukee, who is president of the Wis- 
consin Student WEA; the 39th Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification—Russell F. Lewis, first assist- 
ant state superintendent, represented Wis- 
consin; the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science Study Confer- 
ence—Milton Pella of the University of 
Wisconsin attended; and the Ninth An- 
nual Meeting of State TEPS Chairmen 
which was attended by Lester M. Emans, 
Wisconsin TEPS chairman. 

(New Horizons for the Teaching Pro- 
fession” in the paper bound edition may 
be purchased from the NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


WEA Locals Committee 
Plans Presidents’ Sessions 


MADISON—The WEA Locals Commit- 
tee has scheduled 11 fall area meetings 
for presidents of local associations or their 
representatives, reports V. B. Rasmusen of 
La Crosse, chairman of the Committee. 
The decision to hold the sessions and the 
agenda to be considered were determined 
at the meeting of the Locals Committee at 
Stevens Point on Aug. 16. 

The schedule is as follows: 

October 9—Oshkosh 

October 10—Green Bay 

October 11—Stevens Point 

October 16—Milwaukee 

October 17—Hartland 

October 18—Richland Center 

October 19—Madison 

October 23—Sparta 

October 24—Eau Claire 

October 25—Superior 

October 26—Rhinelander 

All the sessions will begin at 6:00 P. M. 
and will be in charge of the Locals Com- 
mittee member from the area. 


Subjects for Discussion 

Among the subjects to be discussed are: 
1) new developments in retirement and 
insurance; 2) legislation; 3) future activ- 
ities of the WEA; and 4) WEA convention 
highlights. 

The Locals Committee at subsequent 
meetings will consider the advisability of 
developing area instructional conferences 
similar to those sponsored regionally by 
the NEA. 

To encourage attendance at these im- 
portant sessions, the WEA pays to the 
president of each local or his designated 
representative the cost of transportation 
and the price of the dinner. 
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Milwaukee Area Educators Visit Air Force Academy 


MILWAUKEE -Thirty-five administra- 
tors, teachers, guidance counselors, and 
school board members from the Milwau- 
kee area had an information-packed tour 
of the U. S. Air Force Academy at Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. Apr. 2-4. They were 
flown to the Peterson Field near Colorado 
Springs by the 440 Air Police Squadron 
(Reserve), U. S. Air Force for the three 
days to see for themselves the program 
offered to select young men from every 
state of the nation who will become the 
air force officers of the future. 

Arriving at Peterson Field near Colo- 
rado Springs after experiencing five hours 
of alternate calm and turbulent flying 
weather, they were met by Captain W. J. 
Acker, special assistant to Superintendent 
William S. Stone. From that time to de- 
parting time on Tuesday every available 
minute was filled with briefing on Acad- 
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emy procedures and policies and visits to 
most of the facilities of the Academy. 


Briefing Sessions 

The briefing sessions were opened by 
Superintendent Stone who gave a brief his- 
tory of the Academy and the costs in- 
volved in its construction and operation. 
Like many a government project, critics, 
according to Superintendent Stone, select 
the facts and figures which will prove their 
point rather than provide the citizen with 
unbiased information from which rational 
judgments may be made. 

Col. V. J. O'Connor, cadet registrar, re- 
lated the rigid qualifications necessary for 
appointment to the Academy and the de- 
gree of success of the cadets after admis- 
sion. Entrance to the Academy is deter- 
mined by ratings from college board ex- 
aminations and high school records, but in 
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Visiting classrooms, Planetarium, library, gymnasium, athletic fields, mess hall, living quarters, 
tour of grounds, and numerous briefings were all packed into a single day. 
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Being harnessed with a 40 lb. parachute was 
a@ new experience for most of the travelers. 


spite of the rigid examinations for en- 
trance, the Academy has a 20% attrition 
rate for the first year and 30% in the four 
years, he said. 


Mission of Academy 

The principal mission of the Academy, 
according to Capt. A. F. Hurley, assistant 
professor of history, is “to provide instruc- 
tion, experience, and motivation to each 
cadet so that he will graduate with the 
knowledge, character, and qualities of 
leadership essential to his progressive de- 
velopment as a career officer in the U. S. 
Air Force.” Altho cadets enter after gradu- 
ation from high school or college each one 
is challenged to advance academically as 
far and as fast as he can during his course 
at the Academy. 

Major Bernard M. Smith, director of 
academic cadet counseling, explained the 
individual study made of each cadet and 
the constant and close check on his prog- 
ress. 

Capt. Robert Stockhouse, commandant 
of cadet programs, told of the methods 
used in the entire student program to en- 
courage development of leadership and 
the desire to serve the country. 

The morning briefing session was com- 
pleted by a report on the Academy Ath- 
letic Program by Capt. J. G. Ignarski. All 
cadets are required to participate in some 
of the many athletic programs. 

During the afternoon, visits were made 
to the classrooms, library, cadets’ living 
quarters, Planetarium, gymnasiums, and 
athletic fields. Interestingly enough no 
cadet’s program was viewed close-up by 
visitors except the physical education ac- 
tivities. 

The trip to the Academy was under the 
supervision of Capt. J. F. Ahl, USAF Liai- 
son Officer, Air Force Reserve, who is 
physical education teacher in the Wash- 
ington High School of Milwaukee. 
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State Department Seeks 
Audio-Visual Consultant 


MADISON—The Bureau of Personnel 
has announced an opening for an audio- 
visual consultant in the State Department 
of Public Instruction. The consultant 
would advise local administrators and 
teachers at all grade levels in the field of 
audio-visual techniques and _ instructional 
procedures. He would also encourage stu- 
dents, parents, board members, and pro- 
fessional educators to understand the po- 
tential value of skillful use of audio-visual 
techniques in all areas of the school pro- 
gram. 

The applicant must have a master’s de- 
gree in education and five years of expe- 
rience in education work with at least 
three of which shall include responsibility 
for the administration and supervision of 
the audio-visual instructional program 
serving schools at both the elementary 
and secondary levels. 

The starting salary is $731 a month 
with a yearly range of $8,772 to $11,352. 
The successful applicant will also have 
fringe benefits which are a part of the 
civil service program. 

The applicants must have a license to 
teach in Wisconsin or be eligible to re- 
ceive a license. 

Application should be made by Sept. 20 
to the Department of Administration, Bu- 
reau of Personnel, State Office Building, 
Madison. 


“Organization Man’ Is Not 
Wanted by Most Industries 


EAU CLAIRE—Members of the Wis- 
consin Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development were told at the 
1lth annual spring meeting at Hotel Eau 
Claire, May 1, that the popular concept 
of an “organization man” is erroneous. 

Elmer John, personnel director for Gen- 
eral Mills, Minneapolis, said that indus- 
try wants as employes persons who con- 
form superficially but they do not want 
absolute mental conformity. Industry is 
looking for young men, John said, of the 
type who “has his own mind and stands 
for what he thinks is right.” 

Some 200 members of the association, 
attending the statewide meeting heard 
talks given by Reuben Youngdahl, pas- 
tor, Mount Olivet Lutheran Church, Min- 
neapolis and Willard Brandt, professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. Much of the sessions were de- 
voted to area and section study groups. 
Louis Hill, Ladysmith, president of the 
WASCD, presided over the three-day con- 
ference. 


Colleges Prefer to Drop 
2-3 Year Preparation Plan 


MADISON—The State Board of Col- 
lege Regents at its meeting July 12 asked 
for the introduction of legislation to aban- 
don two- and three-year teacher training 
programs in those of the nine state col- 
leges which still have them. The programs 
have declined in recent years, and pre- 
sumably they want the programs to die 
as soon as possible. 
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SERIES 212 STUDENT DESK 
Student counterpart of adult working facilities! 
Two sizes for all twelve grades in adjustable 
heights 22” - 29”. Work area, 18” x 32”. Shown 
with Series 45 Chair. 


SERIES 70 AIRPLANE TABLE 


Makes a name for itself in any classroom 
. . . with special attributes as an elementary 
unit! Provides ample level work space for 
each student . . . encourages orderly study 
habits and discipline. Combine these hand- 
some units for group work — line them 
around the perimeter of the room for max- 
imum open floor space. A variety of seating 
arrangements lets students work together, 
yet maintains individual privacy and study 
area. Heights 21” through 29”. Tops: 
21” x42”, 21” x 48”, 24” x 48”. Shown 
with Series 45 Chair. 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS Puss 








ATLAS CHAIR & EQUIP. CORP. 
6251 North Milwaukee Avenue 


Chicago 46, Illinois 


BARTELS SUPPLY 
Formerly Hunt Supply 


Wautoma, Wisconsin 





Teachers Devote Attention to Professional Problems 


WASHINGTON-The 18th National 
Conference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom teachers, held July 2-14 in 
Glassboro, New Jersey, devoted attention 
to problems on the international scene and 
to professional matters at local and state 
levels. 

Conferees heard Senator Gale McGee 
(D. Wyoming) warn that only the keen- 
est insight into the current international 
phenomenon will give civilization a chance 
for survival. Speaking at a special banquet 
session, Senator McGee told the 300 par- 
ticipants attending the two-week confer- 
ence that it is useless to expect the newly 
emerging nations to follow America’s pat- 
tern of orderly democratic growth. 

“The millions of desperate and impa- 
tient have-nots in this world will by-pass 
history and write their own—whether we 
like it or not,” he said. He charged the 
teachers with the grave responsibility of 
driving home the stark reality with which 
our young citizens of the future must live. 
Senator McGee’s address climaxed the 
second week of the conference which was 
devoted to international relations. 


Professional Goals 

During the first week participants con- 
centrated on professional goals connected 
with the conference theme, “Teaching Is 
Our Profession.” In three day clinic ses- 
sions they studied leadership development, 
program planning, committee activities 
and other matters of professional interest: 
The clinics were supplemented by work- 
shops centered around such problems as 
classroom management in the elementary 
school, science experiments for the ele- 
mentary teacher, and developing creative 
imagination. 
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General sessions thruout the conference 
featured a combination of special pres- 
entations and key speakers. 

The presentations, made by NEA per- 
sonnel from various divisions and depart- 
ments, coveted NEA membership, profes- 
sional development, information services, 
educational services, and others. 


Major Speakers 

Among the major speakers were: Rich- 
ard C. Wooton, program executive, Office 
of Private Cooperation, United States In- 
formation Agency, Washington,. D. C.; 
John H. Furbay, director, Air World Edu- 
cation, New York, N. Y.; John D. J. Moore, 
vice-president, W. R. Grace and Company, 
New York, N. Y.; Clarice Kline, president 
of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Thomas E. Robinson, 
president, Glassboro State College, N. J.; 
Frederick M. Raubinger, New Jersey Com- 
missioner of Education, Trenton, N. J.; 
and Frederick L. Hipp, executive secretary 
of the New Jersey Education Association, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Officers of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, elected during the 1961 NEA 
Convention in Atlantic City, and installed 
during the Glassboro Conference, were: 
Anita Ruffing, Bellevue, Ohio, president; 
Rita C. Jacoby, Jersey City, N. J., presi- 
dent-elect; Henry Goebel, Lincoln, Neb., 
vice-president; and Elizabeth Koontz, Sal- 
isbury, N. C., secretary. 

Attending from Wisconsin were Rachael 
L. Burch and Frank M. Purtel! both of 
Milwaukee; Marie G. Burnside and Ev- 
elyn C. Schuh both of Cudahy; Edward G. 
Gollnick of Greendale; and Helen Metke 
of Kenosha. 


Wisconsin Delegates to NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 


(L. to R.) 


Ist Row: Edward G. Gollinick, Greendale; Ewald Turner, NEA President, Pendleton, 


Ore.; Frank M. Purtell, Milwaukee—2nd Row: Buena Stolberg, Ohio, Past Department President; 
Rachael Burch, St. Francis; Anita Ruffing, Ohio, Department President; Helen Metke, Kenosha; 


Marie G. Burnside and Evelyn C. Schuh, both of Cudahy—3rd Row: Hilda Maehling, former 
Betty Stautzenberger, 


executive secretary, Department; 


NEA; Margaret Stevenson, 


secretary, Department; Mabel Kress, lowa, District Director; Nell White and Tami Lahti, NEA staff. 
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Micheels Named President 


At Stout State College 

MADISON—William J. Micheels, a 1932 
graduate of Stout State College at Me- 
nomonie, was named on July 12 by the 
State College Board of Regents to suc- 
ceed Stout President Verne C. Fryklund, 
Sept. 1. 

Dr. Micheels has 
been chairman of the 
Department of In- 
dustrial Education at 
the University of 
Minnesota. In Au- 
gust, he returned 
from a year in Indo- 
nesia where he was 
an adviser on tech- 
nical education. 

Dr. Fryklund, who 
has headed Stout 
since 1946, is retiring. There were 50 ap- 
plicants for the position. 


WILLIAM J. MICHEELS 


La Crosse Plans Education 
Conference for October 14 


LA CROSSE—Henry H. Hill, president 
of Ceorge Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., will be the keynote speaker for the 
Second Annual La Crosse Conference on 
Public Secondary Education in conjunc- 
tion with the Conference on Elementary 
Education at La Crosse State College, Sat- 
urday, Oct. 14, reports B. J. Young, direc- 
tor of the Campus School. His address is 
titled, “Magic Gadgets and Human Be- 
ings.” 

The theme for the conference is: “Im- 
provement of Instruction—New Approaches 
and Old.” During the conference four 
laboratory group meetings will operate 
from 10:30-11:45 and 1:30-2:45. They 
are: 

1. Television in Teaching—A Junior 
high school science lesson will be taught 
on television. 

2. Programed Learning and Teaching 
Machines—Demonstrations of equipment 
will be emphasized. 

3. Team Teaching—Team teaching in an 
actual classroom situation will be dem- 
onstrated. Conan Edwards, superintendent 
of the La Crosse Public Schools, is plan- 
ning this laboratory group. 

4, Audio-Visual Techniques—Modern 
audio-visual devices will be demonstrated 
in the La Crosse State College Audio- 
Visual Laboratory. Viggo Rasmusen, chair- 
man, Audio-Visual Department, La Crosse 
State College, and staff members, Craig 
Eben and Lester Steinhoff, will be in 
charge of laboratories 1, 2, and 4. 


Conference Planners 


Co-chairmen for the conference are 
Alice Drake, director, Elementary Divi- 
sion; Conan Edwards, superintendent of 
La Crosse Public Schools; James Erick- 
son, director, Secondary Division; and 
B. J. Young, director, Campus School. 

At the close of the session Dr. Hill will 
summarize the accomplishments of the 
conference. Persons wishing to register for 
the Saturday session should write to James 
Erickson, director, Secondary Education, 
La Crosse State College. 
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FREE TEACHING AlDD 


for Wisconsin teachers 


ORDER NOW FOR THE NEW TERM. These informative, up- 
to-date materials have been especially prepared for you 
—the teacher—by the American Petroleum Institute, with 
the advice of leading educators. They are furnished to 
you without charge or obligation. 


Of particular interest to science teachers are Physics 
and Petroleum, for high school physics students, based on 
the work of the Physical Science Study Committee at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Science in the 
Petroleum Industry, a new general science booklet pre- 
pared especially for junior high students. These and the 
other resource materials and services will enrich the learn- 
ing of your students in many areas of the curriculum. 
Classroom aids consist of colorful maps and charts. There 
are reference and resource handbooks for you. In addi- 
tion, there are community resources — demonstrations, 
speakers, and more than 150 educational films suitable 
for classroom use. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


+ Valuable supplemental 
materials to enrich your 
courses in Earth Science, 
General Science, Social 
Studies, Geography, 
Physics, Chemistry, and 
for Vocational Guidance. 


+ Reference materials, 
maps and charts, 
booklets for students, 
community resources, 


ACTS ABOUT on : j 
motion pictures. 


A Handbook for Teachers 


« Designed for use in 
grades 7 through 12— 
prepared with the advice 
of leading educators. 


Use the coupon below to obtain your copy of Teaching 
Materials, a folder which describes the materials and 
services available to you. Fill out the order form that 
comes with it to order materials for the new school term. 


WISCONSIN PETROLEUM COUNCIL 
122 West Washington Avenue, Room 503 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Please send me a copy of “Teaching Materials,” which lists the 
free teaching aids provided by the American Petroleum Institute. 





Address 





City or town. Zone ___ State. 

















Student WEA officers meet with Adviser Zellmer to plan fall conference and the publication of 
the Newsletter. L. to R.—Donna Kimmel, Dodge County Teachers College, vice president; Amil 
Zellmer, WEA adviser; Barbara Kirtchen, Alverno College, Milwaukee, president; and Donna 


Petterson, River Falls State College, secretary. 


Student WEA Schedules 
Fall Leadership Session 


MILWAUKEE-The Student WEA has 
scheduled a Fall Leadership Conference 
to be held at Carroll College, Waukesha, 
Oct. 13-14. The Executive Committee has 
chosen as the theme for the session, “To- 
day We Follow, Tomorrow We Lead.” 
Beginning on Friday evening the first ses- 
sion will feature a keynote speaker and a 
brain-storming session. Saturday morning 
will be devoted to committee meetings, a 
swap shop, and a general business session. 

Other action of the Executive Commit- 
tee at its meeting at Alverno College, 
Milwaukee, July 22, was to plan the pro- 
gram for the Student WEA sectional meet- 
ing for Thursday afternoon of the WEA 
convention, Nov. 2, and to plan the state 
Newsletter which will be issued four times 
during the year. 

Barbara Kirtchen of Alverno College, 
state president of the Student WEA, re- 
ports that with the exception of two of the 
26 chapters of the student organization in 
the state all have a unified membership 
plan which provides for membership in the 
NEA, the WEA, and the local student 
chapter. 


Social Studies Teachers 
Ask for Up-to-Date History 


WASHINGTON —American history, even 
that beginning with Columbus’ voyages, 
needs to be brought up-to-date, according 
to the new yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, a department of 
the National Education Association. 

In this yearbook, entitled Interpreting 
and Teaching American History, eminent 
scholars review new research and _inter- 
pretations of United States history from 
colonial times to the present day. 

The editors, William H. Cartwright and 
Richard L. Watson, Jr., chairmen, respec- 
tively, of the Departments of Education 
and History at Duke University, explain 
in their introduction that only 14 years 
ago, the writers of an NCSS yearbook on 
American history, emphasized an under- 
standing of the need for “one world” and 
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for “good citizens” who are tolerant, un- 
derstanding and humane. The editors com- 
ment: 

“These sentiments are as appropriate as 
they have ever been, but it would be rash 
indeed to prophesy today that the forces 
of reason, toleration, and humaneness can 
hope to win an early victory. We are still 
living in an age of loyalty oaths, affidavits, 
and state legislation which threatens to 
close schools; we still see student faces 
screwed up in hate because of attitudes 
which are clearly the reverse of any no- 
tion of the brotherhood of man; and those 
who talked of ‘one world’ in 1960 are fre- 
quently labeled as either naive or hypo- 
critical.” 

Aim of the yearbook, according to the 
editors, is not only to encourage critical 
thinking by the student, but to bring 
teachers of social studies in the elementary 
and secondary schools into closer contact 
with those in the colleges and universities. 

Two thirds of the book is written by 
historians who do not merely report his- 
tory but interpret it. There are chapters 
here on establishment of the American 
colonies, the American Revolution, Jack- 
sonian democracy, the Civil War, the 
“prosperity decade,” the New Deal, World 
War II and its aftermath, and many others 

. each written in the interpretive vein. 

For example, in writing on the “Back- 
ground of the Civil War,’ David M. 
Potter, professor of American History at 
Yale University, concludes that the vast 
amount of literature on the subject has 
one pervasive quality—it is controversial. 

“Not only have historians failed to 
agree as to whether slavery furnished the 
basic motive for the war or whether it 
provided a smoke-screen for concealing the 
basic motives,” he says, “they have also 
disagreed as to the nature of the society 
of the anti-slavery movement, and the in- 
terpretation of every link in the chain of 
sectional clashes which preceded the final 
crisis. The irony of this disagreement lies 
in the fact that it persists in the face of 
vastly increased factual knowledge and 
constantly intensified scholarly research.” 

Frank Freidel, professor of history at 
Harvard University, says in his chapter on 
the New Deal decade, that President 


Overman Chosen President 
Of ASCD at Eau Claire 


EAU CLAIRE—Fred Overman, super- 
visor of elementary schools of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son, was elected president of Wisconsin 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development at the annual conference 
in Eau Claire in May. Other officers 
chosen were: Mrs. Frances Kimmey, Dane 
County supervising teacher, Mt. Horeb, 
president-elect; Louis Hill, Rusk County 
supervising teacher, vice president; and 
Mrs. Frances Day, Wisconsin Rapids ele- 
mentary supervisor, treasurer. 


Wisconsin School Men Get 
Webster Publishing Co. Jobs 


ST. LOUIS—Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of elementary and high 
school textbooks and teaching materials 
has recently appointed two Wisconsin 
school men as sales representatives accord- 
ing to John Moelling, sales training direc- 
tor of the Company. 

William C. Struck, Madison, a teacher 
at Madison West Junior High School, pre- 
viously taught in Richland Center and was 
an elementary school principal at Beaver 
Dam and Brodhead. A graduate of Reeds- 
burg High School, he served in the U. S. 
Army, European theatre, during World 
War II. He received his B.S. in Educa- 
tion from the University of Wisconsin in 
1947 and his master’s degree from the 
University in 1951. 

William Zuberbuehler, principal of the 
Hillcrest School in Waukesha County, at- 
tended Oshkosh State College where he 
received his B.S. in Education in 1952 and 
his master’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1960. He has been a teacher 
at Mayville and a principal at Waupaca. 





Franklin D. Roosevelt remained fairly con- 
sistent in his policies thruout the New 
Deal. However, some of the President’s 
associates, many of whom wrote books on 
the project, went far beyond Roosevelt in 
their views and accused him of compromis- 
ing his principles. 

The last six chapters of the yearbook 
suggest various approaches to the teaching 
of history in elementary, junior and senior 
high school—organization and content of 
courses, emphases, and methods. There 
are also chapters on how the teacher can 
use geography, community resources, and 
reading to make history come alive for his 
students. 

In one of these chapters, “American 
History in the Senior High School,” John 
H. Haefner, professor of Social Studies 
Education at the State University of Iowa, 
says that the history teacher must com- 
municate to students “a discernment for 
history which lies between the Charybdis 
of blind acceptance of everything the book 
says, on the one hand, and the Scylla of 
cynicism, on the other.” Teachers also 
must emphasize, he says, that historical 
events almost always have multiple causes: 

“The rise of the common man cannot 
be explained in one easy lesson or in terms 
of simple causes.” 
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National PTA Has Over 
12 Million in Membership 


CHICAGO-—The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers now has more than 
12,000,000 memberships, largest in its 64 
years of growth. 

Mrs. James C. Parker, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., president, announced recently that 
memberships in some 47,000 PTA’s totals 
12,074,289. This is an increase of 147,737 
over the 1960 figure and represents a gain 
of more than 1,000,000 during the three- 
year term of office that Mrs. Parker will 
complete this month. 


United Effort for Schools 

“This tremendous support of parents and 
teachers of the nation,” said Mrs. Parker, 
“signifies a realization that PTA offers an 
exceptional opportunity for united effort to 
meet the problems, questions, and needs of 
young people in these uncertain times. 
Together, ” she continued, “we sustain a 
nationwide endeavor to achieve for chil- 
dren a world that fosters human excel- 
lence, freedom, human dignity.” 

The Nationa! Congress, which originated 
in a Washington, D. C., conference held 
Feb. 17, 1897, is the world’s largest volun- 
tary organization devoted to the welfare of 
children. 

According to the report from the na- 
tional headquarters, the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers had a 
membership of 154,354 on Apr. 15, 1961. 


In Memoriam 


Wm. C. Knoelk, 80, retired principal 
of West Division High School of Mil- 
waukee, died July 13 at his home in Mil- 
waukee. He retired in 1951. He had been 
assistant superintendent of schools from 
1923 to 1940 when at his own request he 
was assigned to the principalship at West. 
A graduate from the old Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School in 1902, five years later he 
received his bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. He also received 
a master’s degree from the University. 
After teaching in the Milwaukee Public 
Schools for three years, he taught and ad- 
ministered schools in Mayville, Boscobel, 
Wisconsin Rapids, and Waukegan, (IIl.) 
township. His civic activities were many. 
In 1940 he was president of the Commu- 
nity Fund and the Council of Social Agen- 
cies. He was past president of the Mil- 
waukee Round Table, and the Interpro- 
fessional Institute of Milwaukee, the Civil 
Alliance, and Crime Prevention Commis- 
sion of Milwaukee. He was an _ active 
member of several professional educa- 
tional organizations including Phi Delta 
Kappa and life membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

* * & 


David Stori, 50, a member of the Green- 
field school faculty, died July 17 at a hos- 
pital at Woodruff. He was spending the 
summer as a counselor at Camp Strong- 
heart on Lake Tomahawk when he was 
taken ill on July 3. A graduate of Stout 
State College, he taught at Barron, Wis., 
West Plains, Mo., and at Richland Cen- 
ter High School from 1941 to 1960. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Durward McVey, 59, superintendent of 
schools at Lake Mills, died suddenly Aug. 
6 in a Fort Atkinson hospital following a 
heart attack. He was a graduate of Wis- 
consin State College at Stevens Point and 
the University of Wisconsin. He taught at 
Westboro, where he was principal, Dor- 
chester, Viola, New Glarus, and Mineral 
Point before going to Lake Mills. 
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Arlie C. Werth, 51, superintendent of 
Marathon County Schools, died of a heart 
attack Aug. 4. He was a graduate of Wis- 
consin State College at Stevens Point and 
had received a master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His teaching experi- 
ence included rural school, principalship 
of the Edison Grade School in Mosinee, 
and Marathon County supervising teacher 
for 17 years. While in the latter position he 
was appointed county superintendent in 
1958 and in 1961 was elected to a four- 
year term. During World War II he served 
in the U. S. Navy, attaining the rank of 
lieutenant (j.g.). He was an active leader 
in educational associations. 
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John P. Gerritts, 63, Kimberly superin- 
tendent of schools, business manager, and 
curriculum coordinator for many _ years, 
died May 14. He was past president of the 
Northeastern WEA and held offices in the 
Little Nine and Mid-Eastern High School 
Conference. 
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Burton E. Nelson, 93, president of Stout 
Institute at Menomonie from 1923 until 
his retirement in 1945 and president of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association in 
1915, died in Syracuse, N. Y., less than a 
month before his 94th birthday. He started 
his long career of 63 years in education by 
becoming superintendent in three Illinois 
communities before being chosen head of 
the Racine Public Schools in 1904 where 
he remained until 1918. He resigned in 
1918 to accept a position as demonstrator 
and lecturer on visual education and 
western sales manager with the Keystone 
View Co., until he was chosen head of 
Stout Institute. 

While in Racine he had the distinction 
of organizing the first compulsory part- 
time vocational school in the United States. 
Under his administration, Racine estab- 
lished schools for the blind and for re- 
tarded children and also an open air 
school for those in poor health. He was a 
graduate of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School at Millerville and of the Western 
Normal College of Illinois. 
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Mrs. Lloyd A. (Juanita) Johnson, 42, a 
supervising teacher in the Trautwein- 
Mygatts District in Racine County, died 
at her home in Racine suddenly May 10. 
She was a graduate of Oneida County 
Normal School in Rhinelander. 

oO * cod 

Mrs. Caroline Klug of Mequon, 52, a 
teacher in the East Mequon School for the 
past four years, died May 1 at a Milwau- 
kee hospital. She had been a teacher for 
20 years. 
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Sigurd Sigurdson, 64, a teacher and 

head of the social science department of 


Solomon Juneau High School in Milwau- 
kee until 1955, died suddenly at his home 
in Milwaukee May 13. He was a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin and had a 
master’s degree from Marquette Univer- 
sity. During his career he taught at a 
3russels rural school and the Forestville 
State Graded and served as principal of 
Orfordville High School. Since 1955 he has 
been a member of the staff of the Wiscon- 
sin Taxpayers Alliance and has conducted 
classes in Wisconsin government in over 
400 public and private schools thruout the 
state. 
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Roland J. Lohuis, 39, director of pupil 
personnel services of the Sheboygan Public 
Schools, died May 20. He received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin. After three years 
teaching in Lomira, he became supervising 
principal in 1949. He joined the staff at 
Sheboygan in 1952 as a visiting teacher 
and became director of pupil personnel in 
1955. In 1961 he was awarded a life mem- 
bership in the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. He was chiefly known 
for his outstanding work in research and 
statistics. 
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C. E. Bray, 64, district administrator of 
the Valders Community Schools for 37 
years, died in a hospital at Manitowoc 
Aug. 3. On June 30, he had resigned his 
school post because of ill health. 
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Ray Dunn, 56, a member of the faculty 
of the Mayville High School since 1923, 
was asphyxiated in his cabin at Lake 
Shawano May 20. Apparently fumes from 
a kerosene stove were the cause of his 
death. A graduate of Oshkosh State Col- 
lege he taught industrial arts and coached 
athletics. 
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Margaret Rehnstrand, 63, art instructor 
at Central High School in Superior, was a 
victim of a tragic accident in Switzerland 
Aug. 2. She together with 16 other Ameri- 
can vacationers went to their deaths when 
a tour bus plunged into Lake Luceme fol- 
lowing a collision with a truck on a rain- 
slick mountain road. She began her teach- 
ing in the Superior Public Schools in 1918 
two years after graduation frem high 
schools. She held a bachelor of arts degree 
from the Chicago Art Institute and at- 
tended numerous other art schools and 
institutes. 
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Margaret F. Connelly, 73, a retired 
mathematics teacher at Franklin Junior 
High School in Racine, passed away May 
11 in Darlington, Wis. A graduate from 
Marquette University, she taught in the 
Racine Public Schools for 37 years. 
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Noah N. Shapiro, 56, a biology teacher 
in Washington High School in Milwaukee, 
died of a heart condition June 27 at a 
Milwaukee hospital. A graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin with a bachelor’s 
and a master’s degree he taught in Nor- 
folk Junior College, Norfolk, Nebr., for a 
short time. He returned to Milwaukee in 
1931 where he taught science in Milwau- 
kee schools since that time. 





Fowlkes Urges ‘Restless Search” for Better Methods 


PEWAUKEE LAKE, WIS.—The most 
critical issues educators face today are im- 
proving teaching practices and developing 
better educational methods, John Guy 
Fowlkes of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Education said here recently. 

The director of the Wisconsin Improve- 
ment Program asked superintendents and 
school board members from eight partici- 
pating school systems to join in“a restless 
search for demonstrated practices that 
seem more promising than those in exist- 
ence.” 

He asked that school time schedules, 
salary and welfare policy, and current 
teacher-training programs be examined 
and that consideration be given to instruc- 
tional teams, clerical and secretarial assist- 
ance for teachers, and field experience for 
prospective teachers. 

“As never before, both private and pub- 
lic education bear a major responsibility 
in the political and spiritual, as well as 
the economic and vocational aspect in our 
lives,” Fowlkes emphasized. 


Federal Support 

He discussed major issues in education, 
including the issue of federal support for 
education. The issue, he said, was not so 
much if the federal government should 
support education but how such support 
should be appropriated. 

“Federal funds should be appropriated 
for the sole purpose of supplementing 
funds derived ‘from state and local agen- 


cies with the same authorities who now 
determine allocations exercising the same 
function over federal funds,” he main- 
tained. 

“Traditionally, our federal government 
has participated relatively little in the 
education programs of our country. It is 
comforting and gratifying to me that in- 
creased participation by our federal gov- 
ernment in education is now observed.” 

Fowlkes did not foresee that only the 
federal government would participate in 
formulating school curriculum altho he 
said some minimum elements of the school 
curriculum should be universal thruogut the 
country. 

He also discussed the issue of preparing 
education staffs. “There is evidence that 
teachers are being prepared more effec- 
tively than they were even a few years 
ago,” he said. But he added that current 
methods of preparing teachers must be 
scrutinized and new teaching practices 
tested. 


Schools Participating 

Surveying the educational system today 
he said that some practices must be con- 
tinued, others abandoned, some modified 
and a large number of new methods added. 
“These are the earmarks of action, action 
toward improvement, and therefore, action 
toward change,” he concluded. 

Fowlkes spoke to high school admin- 
istrators whose schools are participating in 
the Wisconsin Improvement Program, a 
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cooperative effort between the University 
of Wisconsin and eight Wisconsin school 
systems to improve teaching methods. The 
school administrators met for an annual 
weekend session to discuss activities of 
the past year and plans for the future. 

Participating school systems are: Ra- 
cine, West Bend, La Crosse, Madison, 
Hales Corners, Janesville, Wausau, and 
Manitowoc. 


State Dept. and Bookmen 
Hold Two-Day Conference 


MADISON—The State Department of 
Public Instruction and the Wisconsin 
Bookmen’s Association held a_ two-day 
meeting at the University of Wisconsin 
June 6-7. The purpose was to give the 
State Department supervisors current and 
advance information on new _ textbooks. 

Both the January and June meetings of 
the two groups were designed to foster 
communications between the members of 
the State Department and the bookmen. 
During the June meeting, bookmen rep- 
resenting the various publishing com- 
panies presented their current books and 
coming textbooks and programs. During 
the last day of the session time was de- 
voted to the social studies curriculum 
area, K-12, under the direction of Russell 
Mosley, state supervisor. 


Recommends Continuation 

The two-day meeting ended with an 
evaluation by Irene Newman in which 
she urged a continuation of the joint meet- 
ing between the representatives of the 
State Department and Wisconsin book- 
men. 

Arrangements for the meeting were 
made by a joint committee composed of 
Irene Newman, Frank Brown, and Russell 
Mosley of the State Department, and Lee 
Block, Randall Parker, and Francis Turner, 
representing the bookmen. 


NEA Will Supply Debaters 
With Federal Aid Facts 


WASHINGTON-—The NEA is prepared 
to supply information to high schools on 
the high school debate subject, “What 
Should Be the Role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Education?” 

Frank W. Hubbard has been coordinat- 
ing NEA relations with the Committee on 
Discussion and Debate Materials and In- 
terstate Cooperation of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association. The com- 
mittee acts in the interest of high school 
leagues thruout the United States and is a 
clearing house for a large number of col- 
leges and universities. 

Sam M. Lambert, NEA director of re- 
search, has written a basic document ex- 
plaining the need for the federal govern- 
ment to assume a major role in education 
which is a part of the debate handbook 
being distributed to debate coaches. 

The Division of Federal Relations has 
assembled kits which include background 
materials and arguments in favor of fed- 
eral support. The NEA will furnish infor- 
mation upon request. 
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POPULATION PROJECTION 1960-1970 


Wisconsin 


! 
ELEMENTARY 


Where There’s Four Now 
There'll Be Five by 1970 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—In the dec- 
ade of the 1960’s the population of this 
country will grow from 180 million to 214 
million. Where there are four people to- 
day there will be five by 1970. In sta- 
tistical terms as precise as demographers 
can attempt to project them, the overall 
increase is expected to be 19.1%. 

But within this framework, the per- 
centages vary widely. For instance: There 
will be a 57% increase in the college-age 
group; a 43% increase in the high-school 
group, but only a 12% increase in the 22 
to 64 (working force) group. 

According to the report the population 
of Wisconsin is expected to rise by 17.0% 
during the 1960’s. The elementary popu- 
lation will rise by 18.1% and the high 
school age group rise by 37.5%. 

In Wisconsin the college age group will 
rise by 54.1%; the working force group 
will rise by 8.8%; the retired group will 
rise by 19.7%; and the pre-school group 
will rise by 20.8%. 

These data from a new National Edu- 
cation Association study were made pub- 
lic by President Clarice Kline in a news 
conference during the 99th Annual Con- 
vention at Atlantic City. The preliminary 
report released by Miss Kline is based on 
unofficial statistics compiled by the Bu- 
reau of the Census at the request of, and 
at the expense of the NEA. The study, 
administered by the Association’s Research 
Division, is being directed by LeRoy Pe- 
terson, former WEA research director. At 
present he is on leave from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Implications of Study 


Miss Kline pointed out that the study 
has important implications for all persons 
concerned with planning the management 
of public affairs in the decade ahead of 
all levels of government. It will affect 
where schools are built and where shop- 
ping centers are constructed, sewers in- 
stalled, and roads planned. 

The material is presented in a series 
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of 10 tables published by NEA under the 
title: Population Projections 1960-1970. 
The tables disclose such information as 
this: 

1. By 1965 California will pass New 
York as the most populous state. 

2. Arizona is growing more rapidly than 
any other state—its population will be up 
54% by 1970. 

3. Seven states are losing school-age 
population—Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
West Virginia. 


4. Nevada and Arizona ought now to 
be preparing for an increase by 1970 of 
more than 100% in their college-age 
groups. California, Delaware, and Florida 
have a problem of the same sort and in 
nearly the same dimensions. 


Whitewater State Schedules 
Guidance Session, Oct. 12 


WHITEWATER—‘Selected Program 
Responsibilities in School Guidance” will 
by the theme of the eighth annual Guid- 
ance Conference to be held at _White- 
water State College, Thursday, Oct. 12. 

Edgar L. Harden, president of North- 
ern Michigan University and former 
guidance specialist and professor of guid- 
ance at Michigan State University, will de- 
liver the keynote address. 


Subjects of Conference 

Sectional meetings will study various 
phases of guidance and guidance respon- 
sibilities. Subjects for the sectional meet- 
ings are: “Planning and Conducting Col- 
lege-Career Days, “Problems and Issues 
in College Admission Practices,” “Organi- 
zation of Parent Conferences and Parent 
Contributions in Guidance Programs,” 
“Special Programs for Academically Tal- 
ented Pupils, K-12,” “Special Programs 
for Academically Handicapped Pupils,” 
“Systematic Assistance to Pupils with Sig- 
nificant Physical or Emotional Adjustment 
Problems, K-12,” and “Teamwork in 
Guidance.” 
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EC2CLE™.. 


FOR A LIFETIME 


“THE WRITTEN WORD... 
OUR CULTURAL HERITAGE” 


PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer’s 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 


time... 


an integral part of the modern 


school’s language arts program. 


@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades 1 and 2. 
Grades 1 through 8. 


@ CURSIVE Workbooks — 


AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- 
to-date. Carefully correlated 
with reading grade levels. 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 
Sample workbooks, other materials, 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- 
cators active in handwriting. State 
grade levels. 


START YOUR BOYS 
and GIRLS NOW on 


PALMER METHOD 


SO EASY IF HE oN 


LEARNS THE 
RIGHT WAY 
EARLY! 


New/ RITE HOLD BALL POINT 


NOW with REFILLS! Doubly 
ink. Instant, smooth writing and dry- 
ing. No smearing, no leaking. And 
NEW PLASTIC HOLDER... 
tougher for years of hard use. 7” 
black, 
EXCLUSIVE double indentations to 
promote correct grip. LOW SCHOOL 
PRICE—Complete, 28c, Refills, ea. 18¢ 


refined 


red, green, yellow, blue. 


The Most Widely 
Used Handwriting 


902 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Do you want the citizens of your com- 
munity to have a better understanding of 
your duties and problems in educating the 
children of the community? Parents who 
have a primary interest in the school and 
the public which supports the schools 
financially have many questions about 
education. Not only are they entitled to 
have them answered, if possible, but it is 
to the school’s interest to have them 
answered. 

To give every teacher in Wisconsin the 
means to answer the innumerable ques- 
tions asked about the schools, the National 
Education Association in cooperation with 
the state education associations and other 
agencies has completed a new series of 
half-hour television programs, designed to 
acquaint Americans with the problems, 
purposes, and progress of education in 
this country. It is a continuation of the 
highly successful series, “The School 
Story,” which was aired by more than 200 
television stations and viewed by approxi- 
mately 40 million persons thruout the 
United States in 1960. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
WEA with television stations in Wiscon- 
sin for the use of the series. Watch your 
local newspapers for the schedule in your 
community. 

For further coverage and greater em- 
phasis the WEA has secured prints of the 
entire series for your use on specific occa- 
sions. Each would serve as an excellent 
stimulant for an introduction to a discus- 
sion of educational problems. 

Each program, with the exception of 
“Watch Out for Ollie” which is in color, 
is filmed in black and white, 16 mm, and 
runs 29% minutes. 

Seven of the “Parents Ask About School” 
Films are question-and-answer shows, in 
which experienced educators answer ques- 
tions parents are asking about their chil- 
dren’s education. The other eight films 
deal dramatically with such current topics 
as discipline, the dropout, the academi- 
cally talented child, adult education, and 
testing. 


A Time for Talent 

“A Time for Talent” explores three out- 
standing school programs for the gifted 
student. It shows how the identification 
process is carried out, and how bright 
children are developed to their full capac- 
ity in three communities. Parents, educat- 
ors, and local civic organizations worked 
together in these communities in exciting 
and practical ways to help their talented 
youngsters. 


Who Is Pete? 

The film shows how schools use testing 
programs to discover the students’ full po- 
tential. When Pete’s parents are invited 
to school for a conference with his 
teacher, the audience goes along and en- 
joys a fascinating half hour of exploration 
into the ability, achievement, and readi- 
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WANTED 


32,000 Teachers to Boost Education in Wisconsin 


ness tests taken by children in many ele- 
mentary schools. The film shows how test- 
ing enables the teacher to group pupils 
according to their rate of learning and 
achievement. It winds up with a look 
ahead to the kinds of vocational and apti- 
tude tests Pete will be taking as he goes 
thru junior and senior high school, tests 
designed to guide him in his choice of 
college and career. 


The Hickory Stick 

Since many kinds of personalities are 
found in the average classroom, “The 
Hickory Stick” shows how an experienced 
teacher solves behavior problems in her 
fifth-grade class. How the teacher main- 
tains an orderly atmosphere for learning 
and at the same time help these youngsters 
cope with their behavior and learning 
problems is the basis of this engrossing 
film. It uses the flashback format to show 
how the family background of each child 
has influenced him. The film ends dra- 
matically as the teacher faces a sullen and 
rebellious lad who in an emotional out- 
burst commits an act of violence. It shows 
how the inner sources of discipline are 
found and developed by classroom teach- 
ers who are aware of the emotions of 


children. 


Watch Out for Ollie 


This film is a dramatic story of one 
man’s involvement with a school bond is- 
sue. After suffering a personal tragedy by 
the loss of his own son, he becomes ac- 
quainted with his son’s best friend. Upon 


visiting the schools to learn about his own | 


son, he becomes interested in and feels 


the responsibility for the education of the | 


youth of the community. He then turns 
his attention to the school’s problems, and 
thru Ollie and Ollie’s educational needs he 
finds the strength to cope with his respon- 
sibilities as a community leader. 


Breakthru in Education 


A panel of top educators discuss major 
new developments in our schools. It is a 
film made of a recent television discussion 
of challenges in education today: the 
teaching machine, new developments in 
the curriculum, television teaching, qual- 
ity of teachers, aspects of Russian educa- 
tion, and other topics of great interest to 
all citizens. The panel includes Benjamin 
Willis, superintendent of schools of Chi- 
cago and president of the AASA; Forrest 
E. Conner, superintendent of schools of 
St. Paul, and Martin Essex, superintendent 
of schools of Akron, Ohio, both past presi- 
dents of AASA; Zeno Katterle, dean of the 
College of Education, Washington State 
University and Austin McCaffery, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute. 


Learning for Life 


This film turns the spotlight on exciting 
new developments in adult education. 


Adult education has been expanding in 
exciting, significant new ways. No longer 
is it limited to classes in literacy, Ameri- 
canization, hobbies, and crafts. The film 
shows adults learning skills of citizenship 
and‘ personal growth that will help them 
to cope with the problems of today. It 
shows them exploring community issues 
. . . learning to become more efficient ex- 
ecutives and knowledgeable voters . . . 
studying comparative religion, home man- 
agement, astronomy, government, Russian. 
It reveals how vocational workers who 
have lost their jobs as the result of auto- 
mation seek further education. Fifty-five 
million adult Americans are taking part 
in some form of systematic learning pro- 
gram. 


The Dropout 

When the film opens, Joe has dropped 
out of school and is the envy of many 
former classmates because he has a job 
and a car. Thru a series of flashbacks, the 
viewer sees Joe’s discontent with senior 
high, his boredom in class, and the efforts 
made by his counselor to persuade him 
not to leave school. When Joe loses his 
job, and his lack of a high school diploma 
makes it hard for him to get another, his 
difficulties begin. The film shows that Joe 
is just one of the thousands who leave 
high school without graduating and how 
a typical community thru remedial read- 
ing programs, work experience programs, 
and other educational activities may tackle 
the dropout problem. 


See How They Learn 


This film shows how children are taught 
reading, writing,and arithmetic in today’s 
school. Following a group of youngsters 
from the first grade thru the third, the 
viewer sees for himself how the small stu- 
dents learn to recognize letters and words 
thru drill, phonics, classroom games, and 
experience charts. As children move into 
third grade, the film watches them as they 
learn to use the dictionary and as they 
write reports for social studies and other 
subjects. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
SHOWS 


Seven of the films use the question and 
answer method. Experienced educators re- 
ply to the usual questions parents ask 
about schools in general and about chil- 
dren specifically. 


What Are Teaching Machines? 

The program presents the opinions of 
experienced educators to the following 
questions: 1) How worthwhile is kinder- 
garten? 2) How can I judge the effective- 
ness of the instruction my child is re- 
ceiving? 3) What is the new tool—the 
teaching machine? 4) Should college-level 
courses be offered in high school? 5) 
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Should foreign language be taught in the 
elementary school? 


How Does My Child Learn to Read? 

The program presents the opinions of 
experienced educators on the following 
questions: 1) What are the educational 
values of field trips? 2) What is a junior 
college? 3) Do you teach children study 
habits? 4) How does my child learn to 
read? 5) What is merit pay? 


Will We Have Year ’Round Schools? 


The following questions are discussed: 
1) Are we overemphasizing the gifted at 
the expense of the average child? 2) 
What do physical fitness tests measure? 
3) Will we have year ‘round schools? 4) 
How can parents best eriticize a teacher? 
5) What is educational television? 


Are Our Schools Up-To-Date? 

This program presents professional opin- 
ions on the following questions: 1) What 
is guidance? 2) What should be done when 
a teacher and student clash? 3) How 
would you define “motivation”? 4) Are the 
schools doing anything in research? 5) Are 
interscholastic sports over-emphasized? 


How Much Homework Is Enough? 

This program presents the opinions of 
experienced educators on the following 
questions: 1) Do you teach the alphabet? 
2) Do you think school district reorgani- 
zation improves education? 3) How much 
homework is enough? 4) Is there an over- 
emphasis on science and math today? 5) 
Should there be a different teacher for 
each subject in elementary school? 


Can We Help the Slow Learner? 

This program presents the opinions of 
experienced educators on the following 
subjects: 1) What is a language laboratory? 
2) Why don’t we have a national curricu- 
lum? 3) Are substitute teachers up to par? 
4) What is an “ungraded primary unit”? 
5) What is being done to help the slow 
learner? 


Should I Know My Child’s IQ? 

This program presents professional an- 
swers to the following: 1) How can par- 
ents prepare their child for first grade? 
2) Why aren’t all schools built on one 
standard plan? 3) Should parents be told 
their child’s IQ? 4) What is teacher ten- 
ure? 5) What is meant by core curriculum? 

Any of these films may be had by re- 
quest to the WEA. All the WEA asks is 
that you pay the return postage, and re- 
turn it promptly after your scheduled 
showing. 


WHA-TV Produces Program 
For Airborne TV Series 


MADISON—During the summer, WHA- | 


TV produced a series of language arts 
programs on videotape for the Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television Instruc- 
tion. Beginning Sept. 9 the programs will 
be broadcast twice a week to a potential 
audience of 5,000,000 school children in 
Indiana and parts of Michigan, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
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YOURS .. . for the asking 


Advertisers in Journal offer many items 
of especial value at the opening of the 
new school year. You may write directly to 
the firms whose material you wish or order 
it thru the convenient coupon below. Be 
the first in your school to secure the new 
material. 


1. Information on an organized phonetic 
method of instruction for kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and remedial programs. (Phono- 
visual) 


2. Leathercraft Catalog—112 pages, 
leather, kits, tools, supplies, teaching aids, 
instruction. Movies available free of charge 
from Tandy Managers in 96 stores nation- 
wide. (Tandy Leather Co.) 


3. Filmstrip Caitalog—New 1961-62 lists 
over 1500 titles, covering all subjects. (Eye 
Gate House, Inc.) 


4. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters and other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 


8. a. How to Catch a Cold—a sound and 
color film, teaches youngsters cold preven- 
tion in ten minutes of Walt Disney fun. 
Available free (except for return postage) 
on short term loan. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


8. b. Set of 6 color posters, featuring 
highlights of the film. 

c. Special teaching aid for grades 2, 3 and 
4—“I Promise Common Sense’, a health 
pledge for the children to sign and keep. 
Indicate quantity desired. (Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Educational Department) 


9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 


10. Cursive Alphabet Desk Card for each 
pupil in your class. Indicate quantity. In- 
cluded will be illustrated materials de- 
scribing Palmer Method Handwriting Pro- 
gram. Offer expires Oct. 15. (A. N. Palmer) 


11. Travel at its Best—Booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with aca- 
demic credit (in Europe, South America, 
Around the World), offered for the 12th 
consecutive summer. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 


17. Catalog of handcraft and art mate- 
rials. Bulk supplies or complete project kits 
for all ages, skills. Leather, metal, wood, 
mosaics, clay, etc. (J. C. Larson) 

24. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Can- 
dies, Inc.) 


Available in 
school year of 
1961-62 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address 


Enrollment: Boys 


Available only in the United States of America 





Reporting Time Is American 


WASHINGTON—“Your Schools: Time 
for a Progress Report” will be the main 
theme of this year’s American Education 
Week, Nov. 5-11. 

More than 30 million adults are ex- 
pected to visit their public schools during 
this 41st annual observance to receive a 
first-hand report on school purposes, meth- 
ods, achievements, needs, and problems. 

Other millions will receive the annual 
accounting thru newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television, sermons, motion pic- 
tures, plays, posters, and booklets. 

In addition to the main theme, the fol- 
lowing daily American Education Week 
topics have been selected: 

Sunday, Nov. 5—Time to Test Our Con- 

victions 

Monday, Nov. 6—Time to Decide on 

Essentials 

Tuesday, Nov. 7—Time to Work To- 

gether 

Wednesday, Nov. 8—Time to Explore 

New Ideas 
Thursday, Nov. 9—Time to Salute Good 
Teachers 

Friday, Nov. 10—Time to Pay the Price 

for Excellence 

Saturday, Nov. 11—Time to Look Out- 

side Our Borders 

This year’s theme and daily topics offer 
an opportunity for schodl systems over 
the country to report on improvements 
made in the last few years, on curriculum 
changes which benefit their pupils, on new 
school construction, on programs for get- 
ting and keeping the best teachers, on 
effective new teaching methods, and on 
improved facilities. 

The basic purpose of American Educa- 
tion Week continues to be the effort to 
make every American aware of the im- 
portant role education plays in a democ- 
racy, and to help him realize that good 
schools are his personal responsibility. 





FLASH CARDS 


FOR EVERY PUP/L 


BIG SAVINGS — 40 cards (2” x34”) per set — 
printed on tough tag stock. Teachers may com- 
bine orders of various kinds for a bigger discount 
and save money. Please do not order less than 
one dozen of any individual set. Kindly remit 
with order. FREE DELIVERY. 
16¢ EACH SET, 2 to 11 dozen, $1.92 per dozen 
14¢ EACH SET, 12 to 23 dozen, $1.68 per dozen 
10¢ EACH SET, 24 dozen or more, $1.20 per dozen 
——.dozen Alphabet Picture set (K-—2) 
__diozen Time Teaching set (K-—3) 
—_diozen Fraction set (4-7 
dozen Sentence Building set (4—7) 
——dozen Add & Subtract set (1-3) 
——dozen Multiply & Divide (3-6) 
zen Phonics set (2-5) 
___dozen Primer Words (2-5) 
TOTAL DOZEN ... TOTAL ENCLOSED $.... 


SUPERIOR PRODUCTS CO., Box 114, Riverside, Ill. 
NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. 
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Education Week Theme 


National sponsors for American Edu- 
cation Week are: the National Education 
Association; American Legion; National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The National Education Association has 
prepared a number of booklets and fold- 
ers which offer helpful guidance to school 
systems and others planning American 
Education Week activities. A packet, con- 
taining an assortment of 27 of these items, 
is available for $1.50 from NEA. 


Three UW Teachers Chosen 
For Awards for Excellence 


MADISON-—Three outstanding young 
University of Wisconsin teachers received 
$1,000 memorial awards for excellency in 
teaching at the May faculty meeting. 

Reginald Horsman, assistant professor 
of history at UW-Milwaukee, and Robert 
Tabachnick, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Madison, were winners of the an- 
nual William H. Kiekhofer Memorial 
Teaching Award. Richard A. Greiner, as- 
sociate professor of electrical engineering, 
was given the third Emil H. Steiger Me- 
morial Teaching Award. 

The presentations were made by Ellis 
E. Jensen, Janesville, a member of the 
University Board of Regents. 


Selected by Committee 

The three award winners were nomi- 
nated by their departments and selected 
by a special faculty committee headed by 
C. H. Sorum of the Chemistry Department. 

“We are very happy to report that 
never before in the history of these awards 
have so many nominations been submitted 
to the committee,” Sorum said. 

“This means that, altho only three can- 
didates have been selected for recom- 
mendation, these three are not the only 
outstanding young teachers on the two 
campuses. It is very reassuring to know 
that so many fine young teachers are mov- 
ing up thru the ranks,” said Sorum. 

The Kiekhofer Awards, established in 
1953, have gone to 14 other young fac- 
ulty members, only one of whom has left 
the University. They are a “living memo- 
rial” honoring the beloved UW economics 
teacher, William H. (Wild Bill) Kiek- 
hofer. 


Steiger Award 

The Steiger Award was set up in 1959 
by Regent Pres. Carl E. Steiger and his 
sister, Mrs. Sophia S. Roth, Oshkosh, as a 
memorial for their father, the late Emil H. 
Steiger, Oshkosh. 

Horsman, 29, received his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Birmingham Univer- 
sity, England, in 1952 and 1955, and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Indiana in 
1958. In 1958-59 he was an instructor in 
history at UW-M and since September 
1959 has been assistant professor of his- 
tory. 

“The outstanding characteristic of Hors- 
man’s teaching is an ability to infect stu- 


dents with his own enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject. He is a devoted teacher and spends 
a great deal of time patiently explaining 
things to the less capable students or en- 
thusiastically and disseminatingly discuss- 
ing with a superior student what could 
have been done with the material he had 
sought out and presented,” the committee 
said. 

Tabachnick, 32, received his B.A. from 
Syracuse University in 1950, his M.A. 
from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1951, and his Ed.D. from Stanford 
in 1958. From 1951 to 1957, he taught in 
elementary schools in New York and Cali- 
fornia; in 1957-58 he served as supervisor 
of student teachers at Stanford; and in 
1958-59 he was assistant professor of edu- 
cation at San Jose State College. 

In September, 1959, he came to Wis- 
consin as assistant professor of education. 
He is chairman of the Elementary Area 
Staff Committee and director of the Ele- 
mentary Internship Program, and is active 
in the statewide program of inservice 
training for elementary teachers. 

“His teaching is characterized by his 
interest in helping his students to become 
more aware of significant problems, to be- 
come skilled in selecting and relating the 
relevant knowledge drawn from many 
fields to effective ways of dealing with 
these problems, to be free to explore and 
critically evaluate alternate proposals for 
resolving problems, and to become re- 
sponsible and imaginative in applying the 
products of such thinking to their own 
teaching,” the committee said. 

Greiner, 30, received his B.S. and M.S. 
degrees in physics in 1954 and 1955 and 
his Ph.D. in electrical engineering in 1957 
—all from Wisconsin. He was assistant pro- 
fessor in electrical engineering from 1957 
to 1960 when he was raised to associate 
professor. 

The committee said, “In the judgment 
of his students and colleagues, he takes 
great pride in good teaching and has a 
gift for presenting things clearly and con- 
cisely. When a satisfactory textbook was 
not available in the new field in which he 
is teaching, he got busy and wrote the 
necessary book. He sets up high standards 
and inspires his students with an enthu- 
siastic desire to meet these standards.” 


Gov. Nelson Appoints Kyle 
To College Regents Board 


MADISON~—John Kyle of Madison, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Cooperatives and an appointee 
to the board by Governor Nelson, was 
elected president of the State Board of 
College Regents to succeed William Mc- 
Intyre, Eau Claire. McIntyre, who has 
been president of the Board for 10 years, 
expressed a wish at the June meeting that 
he did not desire to continue in that 
capacity. 

In other Board elections, David Rodli, 
Baldwin, was re-elected vice-president, 
and Eugene R. McPhee, director of the 
state colleges, was re-elected secretary. 
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U. S. Office of Education 
Seeks Exchange Teachers 


WASHINGTON-—The Teacher Exchange 
Section of the U. S. Office of Education 
has announced the opportunities for Amer- 
ican teachers to teach abroad or to attend 
seminars during 1962-63. 

According to Thomas E. Cotner, direc- 
tor of the Educational Exchange and 
Training Branch, grants are providing for 
teaching in national or American-sponsored 
schools abroad at the elementary, second- 
ary, or junior college level, and are for 
the duration of one year. Grants will also 
be available to participate in summer sem- 
inars abroad to teachers of modern lan- 
guages in Columbia, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, to teachers of the classics 
in Italy, and to teachers of history in 
France and India. 


American Citizenship Required 

Applicants must be American citizens, 
possess a bachelor’s degree, and have at 
least three years of successful teaching 
experience. 

Requests for applications and informa- 
tion should be made to the Teacher Ex- 
change Section, Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Applica- 
tions should be filed by Oct. 15. 


Chicago Dean Proposes New 
Task for Secondary School 
CHICAGO—Current methods of man- 


aging the learning process in American 
high schools are “not equal to present day 
demands on education,” said Francis S. 
Chase, dean of the University of Chi- 
cago’s School of Education at an educa- 
tion workshop in July. He told a group 
of teachers and school administrators that 
“secondary schools should set themselves 
the task of producing mature learners.” 
Chase said four ways to do this were: 

1. By stimulating students both to de- 
velop their own ideas and to reflect upon 
ideas which they encounter in books and 
elsewhere; 

2. By encouraging them to make intu- 

itive explanations of phenomena and _ to 
test their “guesses” by gathering and as- 
sessing relevant data; 
3. By helping them not only to experi- 
ence the romance of learning, but also to 
appreciate the necessity of precision in 
measurement, thought and expression; 

4, By encouraging them to set their as- 
pirations high and to expend the effort 
necessary to the achievement of high 
goals. 

Function of Secondary Schools 

He said the proper function of the sec- 
ondary school was to “operate as an 
agency for bringing adolescents into effec- 
tive contact with a great variety of in- 
ducements to, and resources for, learn- 
ing.” 

He predicted that secondary schools in 
the United States will experience not 
only a continuous change, but an “accel- 
erating change” in the years to come. 

Dean Chase listed some ways in which 
these changes are being brought about 
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and will continue to occur: “attempts to 
bring the content of curriculum in the 
several disciplines in line with new knowl- 
edge; the programing of instruction; the 
use of television and other assorted audio- 
visual aids; the search for new ways of 
allocating teacher responsibilities.” 

He warned, however, that “often these 
instrumentalities seem to be introduced 
because they exist and not because of any 
proven or assumed relevance to the kinds 
of learning desired.” 


Better Way to Learning 

Chase said, “If the high school is to 
move in the directions indicated while 
continuing to deal with the whole range 
of abilities represented in the population, 
it must find better ways of managing the 
learning process with special reference to 
such factors as differentiation of the con- 
tent of learning experiences to take ac- 
count of variations in motivation, ability 
to order one’s own learning, and current 
interests.” 


NCATE Graduates Are 
Now Accepted in 19 States 


WASHINGTON—Delaware has become 
the 19th state to agree to issue teacher’s 
certificates to graduates of any nationally 
accredited teacher-education institution. 
Students who complete teacher-education 
programs in the nation’s 343 NCATE- 
accredited colleges and universities may be 
licensed to teach in each of the 19 states, 
as well as in their home states. 

This has come about, says Guy A. 
Curry, Jr., associate secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (NCTEPS), 
thanks to a seven-year drive for such reci- 
procity among the states by the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE). 


Many Colleges Accredited 


The Council with whom agencies of 
the National Education Association have 
worked closely since its formation in 1954, 
has now accredited some 343 colleges and 
universities which prepare teachers as hav- 
ing the type of programs which meet the 
Council’s standards. These institutions an- 
nually produce about 70% of the nation’s 

As of Feb. 1961, teacher education grad- 
uates of all 343 institutions are eligible for 
certification in the following states: Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

According to Curry, the agreements en- 
tered into by these states go beyond mere 
reciprocity in teacher certification. He 
points out that as NCATE accreditation 
continues to gain stature, “the public is re- 
ceiving greater assurance that the money 
spent on public education will buy what 
it should buy, and the teacher-education 
student in an NCATE-accredited institut- 
tion is receiving greater assurance that 
his own mobility in the profession will 
not impair his chances for employment. 





TEACHERS = 
For An Informative 
Class Study 


For Every 

Pupil in Your Class... let us 
send you copies of this 16 
page full color Booklet “Ad- 
ventures in Leather”. It’s writ- 
ten in easy to understand Ian- 
guage. Capitalize on the nat- 
ural interest of your pupils. 


WRITE today for your sam- 
ple copy. A postcard will do. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. (Est. 1919) 
P. 0. Box 791G.P.,FORT WORTH, TEX. 


) SOUTH AMERICA 
@A aRouND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST $ 
FOR OVER A.DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — up 
ART: The greatest art treasures of the ancient world and 
medieval, Renaissance, baroque masterworks admired in 
Greece, Turkey, the Aegean archipelago, in Italy, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and England; visits in studios 
of contemporary artists, craftsmen, designers. 
LITERATURE: A comprehensive tour of the literary sites 
of the British Isles — from Killarney to the Trossarchs, 
from Land’s End to Canterbury—plus an 8-day session in 
London with some of England’s best contemporary writers, 
and either an 8-day Shakespeare seminar in Stratford or 
an 8-day seminarein Oxford on the Teaching of English. 
EDUCATION: A comparative survey of teaching in West- 
ern Europe, with 2 one-week sessions in London and Paris, 
also school visits and extensive background sightseeing in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland (Italy, Spain optional). 
FRENCH: A month at the SORBONNE in Paris; morning 
classes, afternoon visits, theater, om, preceded and fol- 
lowed by optional tours in all parts of Europe. 
HISTORY: Follow the fascinating story of the Civiliza- 
tion of the Western World on the highways and byways of 
Europe, through battlefields and magnificent ruins, through 
palaces and cathedrals, to the great capitals of the present. 
MUSIC: Enjoy superlative performances, introduced, 
evaluated, at the Florence, Verona, ae Bayreuth, 
Bregenz, Lucerne, Holland and Edinburgh festivals, in 
Vienna, Paris, London; enroll in classes (if you wish) at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg and the Edinburgh Conservatory. 
SOUTH AMERICA: Schools visited and discussed with 
distinguished educators — against the background of the 
majestic Andes, of pre-Colombian monuments, stone-age 
communities and amazing progress—in Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile: Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Brazil, Venezuela, Trinidad and Puerto Rico. 
argu D THE WORLD: A 60-day air tour (all long flights 
to the fantastic cities and the incredible, yester- 
, E, still inaccessible, hinterland in Alaska, Japan, Hong- 
kong, the Philippines, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Pakistan, tran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt. 


Most programs carry GRADUATE credit 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th st, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We have been serving Southern 
Wisconsin and Northern Illinois for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We 
handle grade school text, work- 
books, papers and ALL school 
needs. We can deliver in a fair 
radius with our new Chevrolet 
Corvan. Write or call us at: 
C—-M OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLY, INC. 


Court Street and Main 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 











TEXT BOOK SALESMEN 


HERE'S A REAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU TO EARN 
VERY LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


by supple senting your line with an exciting, new 
audio aids service. 





Ideal for all educational levels—grade and high 
schools, colleges, business schools. 


Sales being made in all states. National adver- 
tising pre-sells for you. Territories open now. 


WRITE TODAY Opinion Institute, Inc. 
FOR P.O. Box 1048 
FULL DETAILS! Omaha, Nebraska 








CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


2” CAPITALS in sets of .180 @ $1.25. 3” 
CAPITALS in sets of 225 @ $2.00. 4” CAPI- 
TALS in sets of 144 @ $2.00. Red, black, 
white, green, yellow and blue. Order a sep- 
arate set for each color and size needed. Order 
by mail or send for Free sample assortment. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 500 
1946 Hillhurst Los Angeles 27, Calif. 











Teach PHONICS with ease by— 

THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Modern, simplified, well-organized phonetic in- 
struction for kindergarten, primary and remedial 
programs. 

— WRITE FOR DETAILS — 
PHONOVISUA!. PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. 6, P. O. Box 5625, Washington 16, D. C. 











WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 
Up-to-the-minute project kits and supplies for all 
crafts, ages, skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, 
baskets, clay, art materials, etc. Top quality 
guaranteed. Quantity discounts. Prompt, accurate 
shipment, Leading school supplier for 26 years. 
Bids returned promptly. New illustrated catalog 
rushed to you FREE. 

J. C. LARSON CO., INC. 
Dept. 1455, 820 South Tripp, Chicago 24, Illinois 














NEED MONEY FOR 
NEW PROJECTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling Vintex top quality nationally 
known household necessities. Choice of many items 
—money back guarantee. Write for sample offer. 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 97, N. J. 

















film strips are especially 
suited for elementary-level teaching. 
Send for catalog covering all subjects. 
146-01 Archer Ave. Jamaica 35, N. Y. 
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Recess Time 


Better to Remain Unknown 

It was at a dinner for a new governor. 
The grizzled old chairman who had never 
seen the new boss, turned to the lady next 
to him and said, “Don’t tell me that mug 
is the new governor?” 

“I think you are impudent and crude,” 
she said icily. “Do you know who I am?” 
The country leader shook his head. “I’m 
the governor’s wife.” 

His recovery was instant. “Do you 
know who I am?” 

“No,” she said haughtily. 

“Good,” he replied, “I hope you never 
find out.” 

*°¢ @ 
Generous Assistance 

The judge listened intently to a case 
against a man who was charged with non- 
support. After the evidence was heard, 
the judge told the defendant, “You haven’t 
taken proper care of this woman, and I’m 
going to give her $25 a month.” 

The defendant beamed with pleasure. 
“That’s mighty generous of you, your 
honor. I'll give her a dollar or two myself 
from time to time.” 

#2 


Point of View 

A woman refugee was asked by a friend, 
“How does your daughter like America?” 

“Vunnderful!” the woman replied, en- 
thusiastically. “She married an American 
boy. He helps her vit’ the house vork, he 
vashes the dishes, he stays vit’ the baby 
ven she vants to go out—everything for 
her he does!” 

“And how is your son doing?” inquired 
the friend. 

“Oh, the poor boy, is terrible!” she 
moaned, “He married an American girl— 
he has to help her vit’ the house vork, 
and vash the dishes an’ stays vit’ the baby 
vhen she vants t’ go out—everything for 
her he has t’ do!” 


Irish Pride 

“Faith,” declared Mike, “’Tis an un- 
thankful country this is, now. Here we 
Irish have done so much for the United 
States and b’jabers they’ve named only 
one state after an Irishman!” 

His faithful friend Pat raised his red 
eyebrows. “I didn’t know there was such 
a state, Mike.” 

“Sure an have ye niver heard ’o that 
Western state, O’Regon?” 

* 2 
Fame Has Limits 

Joe Garagiola, the former big league 
catcher turned broadcaster, was kidding 
his boyhood pal, Yogi Berra, before the 
World Series game. 

“You amaze me, Yogi,’ said Joe. 
“You’ve now become such a world figure 
that you drew more applause yesterday 
than either Prime Minister Nehru or Her- 
bert Hoover. Can you explain it?” 

“Certainly,” said Yogi. “I am a better 
hitter.” 

*ee 
Need Comes First 

A meeting was being held at the church- 

house in a small rural community to con- 


sider the purchase of a chandelier. Mid- 
way in the proceedings, an old fellow in 
the back row stood up and announced 
himself “agin” it. 

“In the first place,” he said, ’we can’t 
none of us spell it. 

“In the second place, we can’t none of 
us play it. 

“And in the third place, we need some 
new light fixtures a lot worse than we 
need a chandelier!” 

9° @ 
All American 

“The weather here in Florida is so won- 
derful,” said the old lady, “how do you 
tell summer from winter?” 

Replied the hotel clerk, “In winter we 
get Cadillacs, Lincolns, and stuffed shirts. 
In summer we get Chevrolets, Fords, and 
stuffed shorts.” 

eo 8 
Hard Lesson 

“I suppose this new pen is a surprise?” 
the clerk asked. 

“It certainly is,” the customer an- 
swered. “It’s for my son who’s graduat- 
ing. He’s expecting a convertible.” 

*# @ @ 
A Perfect Record 

This might have been any coach. It was 
the end of the football season and the 
team had lost again. 

“Don’t feel too bad, old man,” said a 
comforting old grad to the despondent 
coach. “Your boys were always good 
losers.” 

“Good, heck,” growled the coach. 


“They were perfect.” 
* % © 


Twice Told Tales 

“Mother, what is a second-story man?” 

“Junior, that’s your father: If I don’t be- 
lieve his first story, he always has a sec- 
ond story ready.” 

* ¢ @ 
Beached 

“Honey,” will you sail with me on the 
sea of matrimony?” 

“No. Not until you made a raft of 
money.” 

* & & 
A Matter of Definition 

“What does your husband do?” one 
wife asked another. 

“He’s an expediter.” 

“What's that?” 

“Well, it’s hard to explain but if we 
women did what he does, they’d call it 
negging.” 

* & & 
A Good Question 

Father: “—and that my son is just about 
all there is to tell you of what Daddy did 
in the great World War.” 

Son: “Okay, Pop! But what did they 
need all those other soldiers for? 

* 8 @ 
Modern Housekeeping 

A modern mother and her young son 
were shopping in a supermarket. The 
child, trying to help, picked up a pack- 
age and brought it to her. “No, no, 
honey,” protested the mother, “go put it 
back. You have to cook that.” 
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Regional Science Teachers 
To Meet in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—“The Learner in Fo- 
us” is the theme for the Regional Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association Con- 
ference to be held in Minneapolis, at Vo- 
-ational High School on Thursday eve- 
aing, Sept. 28, thru Saturday noon, 
Sept. 30. 

All segments of the science curriculum 
vill be involved thru presentations, dis- 
cussions, and the popular “Here-Is-How- 
[-Do-It” demonstrations. The learner will 
be the focal point of all the presenta- 
tions, including examples and discussions 
of direct teaching techniques. 


National Leaders 

Arrangements have been made for a 
well-balanced program of presentations by 
nationally recognized authorities. These 
include Gordon Mork, University of Min- 
nesota, who will keynote the convention 
Friday morning; Ellsworth S$. Obourn, sci- 
ence specialist for the United States Of- 
fice of Education, who will direct his 
presentation to junior high science teach- 
ing; Milton Pella, professor of Science 
Education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who will discuss and demonstrate to 
the elementary teachers; and Friday eve- 
ning will highlight Captain Joe Kittenger 
of the Air Research and Development 
Command. Many other specialists will be 
involved in the conference including 
teachers in science curriculum develop- 
ment in the Upper Midwest area. 


Classroom Teachers 


The conference will involve classroom 
teachers of science from kindergarten thru 
grade 12 and supervisors from North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Canada, Illinois, and Minnesota. 

For additional details, write J. Hervey 
Shutts, Science Consultant, Minneapolis 
Public Schools, 807 Northeast Broadway, 
Minneapolis. 


lf All Teacher Graduates 
Took Jobs, Supply Is Short 


WASHINGTON-If all the eligible 
teachers graduating this June took jobs 
in the classroom in September, we’d have 
some 139,000 new teachers at work. 

But the annual report on Teacher Sup- 
ply and Demand prepared by the Re- 
search Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association tells us it just won’t hap- 
pen that way. Only about 102,000 of these 
new teachers will enter classroom service 

. and the longtime nationwide teacher 
shortage will still be with us. Every year 
only about 68% of the newly-qualified 
high school teachers and about 82% of 
the newly qualified elementary school 
teachers actually go into teaching the fol- 
lowing September. 

The new report reveals a continuing 
paradox, too. Altho the number of ele- 
mentary school teaching positions out- 
number high school jobs by about 8 to 5, 
more teachers are preparing for high 
school posts. There will be 85,000 in 
this year’s class of college graduates pre- 
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pared to teach high school, and only 
54,000 prepared to teach the lower grades. 

Altho we aren’t getting enough teachers 
to fill all the needed posts in this coun- 
try, we are getting more of the kinds of 
teachers we need. 

For example, there are more newly- 
prepared foreign language teachers gradu- 
ating from college this year—supply is up 
some 26% over last year. Also, there are 
18% more newly qualified mathematics 
teachers, almost 16% more new science 
teachers and some 14% more English 
teachers. 

The most notable losses, says the re- 
port, will be in the new supply of libra- 
rians, down 10% from last year. Below- 
average increases are also indicated in 
music, industrial arts, home economics, 
and commerce. 


West Bend Offers Three 
Summer Reading Courses 


WEST BEND-The West Bend High 
School offered three basic reading courses 
from six to eight weeks during the sum- 
mer. They included Corrective Remedial, 
Speed-Comprehension, and _ Pre-College- 
Advanced. 

The Corrective-Remedial class concen- 
trated on basic skills such as reading 
problems, vocabulary development, com- 
prehension, and eye movement. The 
Speed-Comprehension class was for stu- 
dents who are efficient readers but are 
interested in improving their rate and 
comprehension. 

The Pre-College-Advanced course was 
open to all college bound students, as 
well as present college students who have 
the desire and realize the importance of 
developing higher reading skills. 

The reading laboratory consisting of 30 
reading machines is installed for use in 
the departmental reading program in 
West Bend. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and 
mail us the coupon shown. If you 
decide to go ahead you don’t risk a 
cent,—you pay nothing in advance. 
We supply on consignment your 
choice of THREE VARIETIES of 
famous Mason Candy. At no extra 
charge each package is wrapped with 
a band printed with your organiza- 
tion’s name and picture. You pay 
after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is 
sold at less than regular retail price. 
You make $12.00 on every 30 sales 
of our $1.00 box (66% % profit to you 
on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t 
lose. Mail in coupon today for in- 
formation about MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. GEORGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 
Phone 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. 1., N.Y. 





EDITORIALS 


Salute to the Leaders 


® We salute three top-ranking Wisconsin educators 
who have made headlines during 1961. The records of 
their leadership and achievements will make this year 
a significant one in the history of education in ‘Wis- 
consin. 

Clarice Kline, a Waukesha High School social science 
teacher, has completed a very successful year as presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, the largest 
professional organization in the world. During the year 
she has appeared before groups of educators thruout 
the world appealing to them to exert their best and 
untiring efforts to raise the quality of education and 
the status of the profession. 

She has also been an ambassador of education as she 
has voiced the program of the NEA before numerous 
organizations representing the many publics which are 
interested in the education of youth. Her sincere, 
gracious, and capable management of the business of 
the Representative Assembly during the debate on the 
controversial issues drew praise from other officers and 
delegates. Not only did she herself receive words of 
commendation for her services, but Wisconsin dele- 
gates were also told of the high esteem and grateful 
appreciation for her able leadership during the year of 
her presidency. Wisconsin congratulates her and is 
proud of the record she has made. 

Angus B. Rothwell, our newly-elected state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, assumed the leadership 
in education in Wisconsin on July 3. In addition to his 
key position of directing the destinies of public educa- 
tion, he is also an influential member of the boards of 
higher education and vocational schools. His educa- 
tional background and his successful professional ex- 
perience as a teacher and administrator and his leader- 
ship of professional organizations provide a firm foun- 
dation for leadership of Wisconsin’s biggest and most 
important business—education. 

Since our new superintendent is a courageous expo- 
nent of the means necessary to produce quality educa- 
tion, we believe Wisconsin will continue to make prog- 
ress toward a better education for all the youth of the 
state. 

To State Superintendent Rothwell, our congratula- 
tions and best wishes for a successful administration. 

To George E. Watson, our state superintendent for 
the past 12 years, we say thanks for your capable and 
energetic leadership in education and best wishes in 
your new position as assistant to the provost of the 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. For three terms 
you have been both praised and condemned—praised 
for enforcing the laws on the statute books as they 
pertain to education and for exercising leadership to 
improve education, and condemned for your opposition 
to policies which you believed to be detrimental to 
education in Wisconsin. 

Amidst all the furor over controversial issues in edu- 
cation you have carried out the mandates of the legis- 
lature and have developed school districts which should 
provide more equal educational opportunity for all 
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Wisconsin youth. You have encouraged the revision of 
the curriculum to meet the needs of our times, and you 
have urged teachers to improve their professional 
status. The sum total of these accomplishments will be 
a milestone in Wisconsin education. 


Quality Education 


© September marks the beginning of a new school year. 
For all of us it is a time to review what we believe to 
have been our classroom and administrative successes 
and our failures during the past year. In the light of 
these experiences we can start anew this month and 
try to provide quality education for the youth of Wis- 
consin in all our educational systems and to raise our 
professional standards. 

In a year of world tensions there are many evidences 
that teachers and the general public sense the need for 
quality education as never before. Perhaps that feeling 
is summarized in the Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on National Goals when it states in the introduc- 
tion to the discussion of the future of education: “The 
development of the individual and the nation demand 
that education at every level and in every discipline be 
strengthened and its effectiveness enhanced. New 
teaching techniques must continue to be developed.” 

The many reports of research projects and of numer- 
ous experiments to find more effective methods of teach- 
ing is evidence that educators are not satisfied with the 
status quo but are trying to increase their knowledge 
and to improve their methods of teaching. The teach- 
ers’ study of the curriculum also shows their keen in- 
terest in the content of their courses and their responsi- 
bility to make schools more effective. 

Thousands of teachers have been attending summer 
sessions at our colleges and universities and thousands 
have been attending shorter periods of inservice pro- 
grams in order to make 1961-62 more meaningful and 
profitable for their pupils. Others have traveled thru- 
out the world for recreation and to gather information 
to enrich their teaching, while some worked at occu- 
pations which will give them a better understanding 
of the importance of education. 

Accompanying this search for quality education is 
the desire of teachers to improve their professional 
status. In spite of the refusal of our legislature to raise 
the legal requirement for a license to teach to four years 
professional preparation, teachers thru their Wisconsin 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards are laying a firm foundation to strengthen the 
profession. TEPS believes that the quality of the teacher 
is the key to quality education. 

At times, but not often, the WEA has been criticized 
for placing stress upon teacher welfare instead of work- 
ing to improve the content of the curriculum and the 
techniques of teaching. Anyone who has observed the 
WEA program of action over the years will readily 
see that the teachers’ professional organization has pro- 
moted quality education as well as sought to improve 
the welfare and professional status of its members. 


September 1961 
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BE SURE TO 


Water Colors 


Colorful impressions are quickly captured 
with Prang's quality semi-moist colors. 
Choice of students and professionals, 
everywhere. 


Crayonex 


Unexcelled as the most responsible art 
crayon for children and students of all 
ages. You get all the Xtras from Prang 
Crayonex |! 


ALWAYS top quality | | Fhany Sketcho 


ALWAYS dependable Universally acclaimed as the most excit- 


ing and easy to use sketching medium. 


A LWAYS uniform . : Ideal for beautiful oil painting and pastel 


effects. 





Tempera Colors 


For colors that ‘‘whisper or shout," Prang 
Tempera is ‘‘tops,"' for all arts and crafts 
programs. 


Fhany, Aqua Textile 
Colors 


Wonderfully adaptable for contemporary 
textile decoration. Use water for thinning 
and cleaning . . . fabric is washable 
and wearable! 


ENJOY PRANG QUALITY! 
WRITE, CALL OR WIRE 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY 
320 S. Barstow St. Eau Claire, Wis. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SERVICE 
1201 Williamson St. 4929 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 1007 3rd St. 
Madison 3, Wis. Milwaukee 16, Wis. Wausau, Wis. 





